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INTRODUCTION 


In  planning  and  developing  this  book  the 
authors  have  kept  your  interests,  as  a  junior 
high  school  student,  constantly  in  mind.  They 
realize  that  you  have  many  interests  in  common 
with  your  classmates  and  with  young  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  that  in  many  ways 
you  are  alike.  They  also  recognize  that  each 
of  you  is  an  individual  with  your  own  distinc¬ 
tive  tastes  and  your  own  particular  abilities 
and  goals. 

The  authors  believe  that  you  will  find  in  this 
book  materials  and  an  organization  that  are 
adaptable  to  your  interests  as  an  individual,  to 
your  needs  as  a  member  of  a  group,  and  to  the 
special  concerns  of  your  teachers.  They  hope 
that  this  book  will  increase  your  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  music,  and  that  it  will  help 
you  to  grow,  through  music,  into  a  broader, 
more  self-sufficient,  and  understanding  person. 

While  the  music  and  related  materials  are 
grouped  into  sections  called  “A  World  View  of 
Music,”  “Music  of  North  America,”  “Oper¬ 
etta  on  the  International  Stage,”  and  so  on,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  this  organization. 
You  will  probably  want  to  dip  into  this  section 
for  one  song,  into  another  for  a  particular  dance 
or  for  some  specific  information  about  musical 
instruments,  and  still  another  for  one  of  Miss 
Bauer’s  interesting  discussions  about  various 
instrumental  compositions. 

Your  class  may  be  interested  in  music  that 
is  related  to  other  phases  of  your  school  work. 
If  so,  you  will  find  that  the  wide  variety  of 
music  included  in  the  book  makes  it  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  for  such  use.  Again,  you  may  be 
anxious  to  develop  skill  in  music  reading.  In 
that  case,  you  will  find  a  practical  music  read¬ 
ing  program  offered  for  this  specific  purpose 
in  the  resource  section  of  the  book  (page  251). 


Whatever  your  musical  interests  may  be  — 
singing,  instrumental  music,  dancing,  compos¬ 
ing,  or  technical  aspects  of  music— you  will  find 
material  to  satisfy  your  needs.  The  authors  hope 
that  your  musical  interests  and  activities  will 
be  many-sided  and  well-rounded  and  will  grow 
in  both  breadth  and  depth. 

The  songs  in  this  book  were  selected  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  providing  you  with 
varied  musical  experiences.  There  are  fun 
songs,  songs  in  the  vein  of  current  popular 
tunes,  folk  songs,  classics,  songs  by  contempo¬ 
rary  composers.  You  will  find  some  that  appeal 
to  you  now,  and  others  that  you  will  grow  to 
like  as  you  get  better  acquainted  with  them. 
You  will  find  solo  songs,  duets,  three-part  songs, 
four-part  songs,  rounds,  and  songs  with  des¬ 
cants  (added  melodies).  But  remember  this: 
most  of  the  songs  can  be  easily  adapted  to 
varied  situations.  If,  for  example,  your  group  is 
not  large  enough  or  advanced  enough  to  sing 
a  four-part  song,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  sing  it  anyway.  The  chances  are 
that  it  is  also  a  good  three-part,  or  two-part,  or 
even  unison  song.  The  Index  (page  261)  will 
show  you  the  various  voice  combinations  that 
are  possible  with  the  different  songs  in  the 
book.  If  you  choose  the  song,  One  Quiet  Night „ 
page  86,  the  Arrangement  Index  tells  you  it 
may  be  sung  in  unison,  in  two  parts  (S.A.  or 
S.A./T. ),  in  three  parts  (S.A.B.),  or  in  four 
parts  (S.A.T.B.  or  S.A.A./T.B. ). 

Some  of  the  music  that  you  learn  in  this  book 
will  be  with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Some 
of  it  will  stimulate  you  to  further  musical  ex¬ 
plorations  and  discoveries.  Whatever  your 
major  concerns  in  life  may  be,  music  can  be 
one  of  your  most  satisfying  and  constant  sources 
of  pleasure  and  comfort. 


All-Time  Songs 


Sing  out,  my  Soul,  thy  songs  of  joy; 

Such  as  a  happy  bird  will  sing 
Beneath  a  Rainbow’s  lovely  arch 
In  early  spring. 

Sing,  happy  Soul,  thy  songs  of  joy; 

Such  as  a  Brook  sings  in  the  wood. 

That  all  night  has  been  strengthened  by 
Heaven’s  purer  flood. 

Songs  of  Joy 
W.  H.  Davies 

Man  sings  not  only  joyful  songs  but  also 
songs  of  love,  of  sorrow,  of  country,  of  God. 
Usually  his  songs  come  into  being,  live  for  a 
while,  and  are  forgotten.  But  occasionally  a 
song  comes  along  which  people  like  so  well 
that  they  keep  it  alive,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
shared  with  people  of  other  lands  and  later 
times.  Songs  like  this  endure  because,  as  the 
English  poet,  William  Wordsworth,  said  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  they  are  “Old  songs,  the 
precious  music  of  the  heart.”  Such  songs  do 
more  than  entertain  and  please  temporarily; 
they  have  a  quality  that  goes  straight  to  the 
heart.  To  us,  they  are  like  old  friends;  the 
longer  we  know  them,  the  closer  we  feel  to 
them.  And  the  closer  we  feel  to  them,  the 
more  we  understand  and  enjoy  them.  They 
are  our  songs  and  our  friends’  songs.  We  know 
them  so  well  that  we  sing  them  by  heart. 

The  songs  in  this  section  have  been  called 
“All-Time  Songs”  because  most  of  them  have 
lived  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  voices  of 
many  people  for  a  long  time. 

No  one  knows  where  the  oldest  songs  came 
from.  Maybe  some  untrained  singer  thought 
them  up  while  he  followed  the  plow,  as  Robert 
Burns  thought  up  some  of  his  poetry.  Or  the 
songs  we  know  may  have  been  the  results  of 
many  people’s  singing  over,  and  changing 
gradually,  a  simple  melody  that  someone 
started.  Nowadays,  popular  song  writers  some¬ 
times  borrow  tunes  from  the  great  symphonies 
and  concertos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com¬ 
posers  of  symphonies  and  concertos  frequently 


use  folk  songs  for  some  of  the  melodies  in 
their  large  works. 

The  great  composer,  Beethoven,  whose  Fifth 
Symphony  inspired  the  painting  by  Bernard 
Larnotte  at  the  front  of  this  book,  used  the  first 
song  in  the  book,  Lord  Thy  Glory,  in  his  final 
symphony,  the  ninth.  And  the  greatest  com¬ 
poser  of  church  music,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
harmonized  and  used  All  Glory,  Laud  and 
Honor  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Country  Gardens  is  based  on  a  very  old  and 
popular  English  dance  song.  It  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  and  made  even  more  famous  by  the 
composer  and  pianist,  Percy  Grainger. 

A  Boat  Glides  Slowly  is  by  a  Finnish  com¬ 
poser  of  our  own  century. 

Annie  Laurie  and  the  American  Negro  spiri¬ 
tual,  Deep  River,  are  too  familiar  a  part  of  our 
heritage  here  in  North  America  to  need  any 
comment. 

You  may  not  know  all  these  songs;  you  prob¬ 
ably  do  not.  But  make  them  your  songs.  As 
you  sing  them  over  and  over  again,  you  will 
feel  their  strength  and  beauty.  Sing  them  as 
they  are  written  or  sing  them  in  unison.  They 
are  satisfying  and  thrilling  either  way.  When 
you  sing  them,  think  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  try  to  express  this  and  the  feeling 
of  the  music  in  your  faces,  in  your  bodies,  and 
in  your  voices. 

As  you  sing  these  songs,  let  your  eyes  and 
your  posture  show  the  sincerity  of  your  feeling 
for  the  music  you  are  singing.  Feel  relaxed,  but 
strong  and  flexible,  as  if  you  could  move  easily 
and  quickly  in  any  direction  without  having  to 
“change  gears.”  Breathe  deeply,  but  not  force¬ 
fully,  and  sing  with  firm  and  free  tones. 

Listen  closely  to  the  music,  and  make  your 
voice  a  part  of  it.  If  others  are  singing  with  you, 
let  your  voice  blend  with  theirs  to  sound  almost 
as  one.  And  above  all,  enjoy  the  thrill  of  com¬ 
mon  purpose  in  singing  together  with  your 
friends;  in  singing  these  beautiful  songs  that 
will  soon  become  some  of  your  favorite  “All- 
Time  Songs.” 


Lord,  Thy  Glory 

From  Symphony  No.  9  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
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Deep  River 


Negro  Spiritual 

Andante  ben  legato  (  J  =63)  Arranged  by  Marshall  Bartholomew 
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A  Boat  Glides  Slowly  ( Hiljaa  lipuu  venho) 

English  version  by  Eleanor  Graham  Vance  Selim  Palmcren 
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Annie  Laurie 


William  Douglass 


Lady  John  Scott 
Arr.  by  Osbourne  William  McConathy 
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Country  Gardens  ( Handkerchief  Dance) 


Herbert  Haufrecht 


English  Folk  Song 
Collected  and  arranged  by 
Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  Herbert  C.  MacIlwaine 
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All  Glory,  Laud,  and  Honor 


John  Mason  Neale 


Teschner— B  ach 
Arranged  by  Herbert  Haufrecht 
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Form  in  Music 


When  you  listen  to  a  piece  of  music,  or  sing 
it,  or  dance  to  it,  you  are  likely  to  be  aware 
that  it  is  constructed  according  to  a  plan.  This 
plan  or  design  is  what  we  call  the  “form”  of  the 
music.  Short  pieces  may  have  certain  distinctive 
melodic  patterns  or  rhythmic  patterns,  or  both, 
which  occur  repeatedly  throughout.  Longer 
pieces  may  have  a  very  elaborate  and  lengthy 
plan  and  be  known  by  a  special  name  which 
tells  us  generally  what  the  plan  is.  Some  of 
these  longer  forms  are  the  sonata,  the  sym¬ 
phony,  and  the  suite. 

Let  us  examine  the  form  of  a  song  well  known 
to  all  of  us  in  order  to  discover  what  it  is  that 
gives  it  a  sense  of  unity  and  makes  it  all  hold 
together  just  as  a  good  written  paragraph  must. 
You  have  sung  O  Canada  many  times  so  you 
can  probably  remember  each  phrase  of  the 
tune  as  you  consider  the  words.  You  will  dis¬ 
cover  certain  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns 
which  occur  repeatedly  in  different  phrases.  If 
you  would  find  it  easier,  look  at  the  music  on 
page  246  as  you  read  the  following  description 
of  its  form : 

The  first  phrase, 

“O  Canada!  Our  home  and  native  land,” 
and  the  second  phrase, 

“True  patriot  love  in  all  thy  sons  command.” 

employ  different  melodies,  but  if  you  clap  the 
rhythm  as  you  sing  each  one  you  will  find  that 
they  have  the  same  pattern.  The  third  phrase, 

“With  glowing  hearts  we  see  thee  rise. 

The  true  North,  strong  and  free;” 

and  the  fourth  phrase, 

“And  stand  on  guard,  O  Canada, 

We  stand  on  guard  for  thee.” 

are  created  from  new  melodic  and  rhythmic 
material  to  contrast  with  the  first  two  phrases. 
The  first  halves  of  both  phrases  three  and  four 
are  similar  melodically.  This  tends  to  tie  them 
together.  The  fifth  phrase, 

“O  Canada!  glorious  and  free!” 

begins  exactly  like  the  first  phrase  but  ends 
differently  and  leads  into  the  sixth  phrase, 

“O  Canada!  We  stand  on  guard  for  thee!” 

This  phrase  employs  rhythmic  patterns  from 


the  first  two  phrases  but  develops  the  melody 
differently.  The  last  phrase, 

“O  Canada!  We  stand  on  guard  for  thee!” 

repeats  the  same  rhythmic  outline  as  the  sixth 
phrase  but  brings  the  melody  to  a  final  close. 
The  whole  song  is  made  up  of  three  sections, 
that  is, 

1.  the  first  two  phrases 

2.  the  next  two  phrases 

3.  the  last  three  phrases. 

Each  section  is  different  from  the  others,  yet  all 
belong  together  because  of  the  effective  inclu¬ 
sion  by  the  composer  of  common  melodic  and 
rhythmic  patterns. 

Another  well-known  song  whose  form  is 
easily  understood  is  Old  Folks  at  Home,  page 
24.  Its  plan  or  form  is  different  from  that  of  O 
Canada,  although  it  also  has  three  parts.  The 
first  of  these  parts  goes  like  this: 

“  ’Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  Paver, 

Far,  far  away, 

There’s  where  my  heart  is  turning  ever, 

There’s  where  the  old  folks  stay.” 

Then  the  same  music  is  repeated  with  differ¬ 
ent  words: 

“All  up  and  down  the  whole  creation. 

Sadly  I  roam, 

Still  longing  for  the  old  plantation, 

And  for  the  old  folks  at  home.” 

All  of  the  music  thus  far  makes  up  the  first 
part  or  section  of  the  song.  Then  something  de¬ 
cidedly  different  makes  up  the  second  part: 

“All  the  world  is  sad  and  dreary, 

Ev’ry where  I  roam.” 

Then  finally  we  have: 

Oh,  brothers,  how  my  heart  grows  weary, 

Far  from  the  old  folks  at  home!” 

Notice  that  this  last  section  of  the  song  is  a 
repetition.  It  brings  in  once  again  the  last  of  the 
music  of  the  first  part.  This  kind  of  plan  or  form 
where  a  tune  or  musical  idea  is  repeated  once, 
twice,  and  even  several  times  is  very  common 
in  music.  You  will  not  find  such  repetitions  in 
O  Canada  because  it  is  composed  on  a  different 
plan.  Yet  in  Old-  Folks  at  Home  also,  the  form  can 
be  used  to  make  the  music  more  enjoyable  and 
effective.  You  might,  perhaps,  sing  the  whole  of 


the  first  section  quite  softly,  getting  even  softer 
as  the  section  comes  to  an  end  on  the  line: 
“There’s  where  the  old  folks  stay.” 

Then  in  the  middle  section  you  might  let  the 
sound  swell  out,  making  it  die  away  to  the 
merest  whisper  in  the  closing  section.  This 
would  be  one  way,  although  certainly  not  the 
only  way,  of  bringing  out  the  form;  and  you 
can  see  at  once  how  it  would  help  to  present 
it  in  a  public  performance,  and  to  make  the 
singing  of  it  more  enjoyable. 

The  particular  form  of  which  Old  Folks  at 
Home  is  an  example  is  often  called  the  A-B-A 
form  because  there  is  a  first  section,  a  some¬ 
what  contrasting  middle  section,  and  a  closing 
section  which  repeats  at  least  some  of  the  first. 
Old  Folks  at  Home  was  written  by  Stephen 
Foster.  Sing  through  two  other  songs  by  him 
which  you  will  find  in  this  book.  They  are  Oh! 
Susanna  (page  26)  and  Massa’s  in  the  Cold, 
Cold  Ground  (page  22).  You  will  find  that 
their  general  plan  is  the  same  —  A-B-A. 

If  you  think  through  other  songs  you  know 
well  and  examine  the  music  of  still  others  in 
this  book,  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are 
in  this  A-B-A  form.  When  you  listen  to  instru¬ 
mental  music,  you  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of 
it,  too,  is  in  this  form. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  God  Save  the  Queen,  page 
248.  Hum  through  the  melody  and  see  if  you 
can  discover  how  it  is  constructed.  You  will 
notice  that  it  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  ac¬ 
companies  the  words: 

“God  save  our  gracious  Queen, 

Long  live  our  noble  Queen, 

God  save  the  Queen!” 

The  second  part  accompanies  the  words, 

“Send  her  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  Queen!” 

Instead  of  repetition  here,  you  see  two  more  or 
less  contrasting  musical  ideas,  one  after  the 
other.  So  this  is  often  called  the  A-B  or  two- 
part  form.  This  is  the  form  of  the  song  When 
Love  Is  Kind  (page  21). 

“When  Love  is  kind,  cheerful  and  free, 

Love’s  sure  to  find  welcome  from  me.” 

There  is  part  one!  Right  away  there  follows 
part  two: 


“But  when  Love  brings  heartache  and  pang, 

Tears  and  such  things,  Love  can  go  hang. 

This  is  a  particularly  good  example,  because 
the  moment  you  notice  the  form  of  When  Love 
Is  Kind  you  get  the  idea  of  singing  the  two 
sections  quite  differently,  which  is  just  what 
you  ought  to  do. 

All  composers  build  their  music  according  to 
plan.  The  reason  why  they  do  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  because  the  rules  say  they  should.  They 
do  it  in  order  to  make  their  music  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  enjoyable.  The  great  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart  once  wrote  a  very  interesting 
letter  to  his  father  about  this  very  point.  In  this 
letter  he  told  his  father  all  about  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  one  of  his  symphonies.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  near  the  start  of  the  symphony  he 
had  brought  in  a  passage  which  he  was  sure 
was  going  to  please  the  audience.  He  brought 
it  in  very  quietly  because  he  thought  that  this 
would  attract  special  attention.  But  he  was  so 
certain  that  it  would  make  a  hit  that  he  decided 
to  introduce  it  once  more,  right  at  the  end.  This 
second  time  it  was  to  be  played  as  loudly  as 
possible.  Sure  enough,  everyone  sat  up  and  took 
notice  when  the  theme  came  in  the  first  time; 
some  people  even  clapped.  But  when  the  pas¬ 
sage  burst  forth  once  more  at  the  end,  played 
by  the  full  orchestra,  the  musical  effect  was  very 
powerful,  and  there  was  a  storm  of  applause. 

So  you  see,  when  you  pay  attention  to  the 
form  of  a  piece  of  music,  you  are  noticing  some¬ 
thing  that  the  composer  hoped  you  would 
notice.  It  is  something  that  can  give  you  pleas¬ 
ure  as  well  as  help  you  to  make  the  music 
sound  very  much  better  if  you  are  singing  or 
playing  it. 

There  is  nothing  strange  about  getting  pleas¬ 
ure  from  the  form  of  a  piece  of  music,  for 
form  does  a  great  deal  to  increase  enjoyment 
in  all  the  other  arts  as  well. 

Take  poetry,  for  example.  No  doubt  you  have 
read  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  famous  poem,  The 
Raven.  You  remember  how  the  word  “never¬ 
more”  comes  in  again  and  again  in  the  last  line 
of  many  of  the  verses,  but  not  always  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Sometimes  it  is  the  raven  him¬ 
self  who  says  “nevermore,”  but  not  always. 
These  repetitions,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
change,  do  a  great  deal  for  the  effect  of  the 
poem. 
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Poe,  the  author  of  the  poem,  has  actually 
told  us  that  he  worked  out  this  pattern  for  a 
very  definite  purpose.  He  wanted  his  poem  to 
produce  an  effect  of  melancholy  or  sadness.  He 
thought  that  the  word  “nevermore”  would  be 
ideal  for  producing  such  an  effect  because  it 
has  a  melancholy  sound  and  a  sad  meaning.  So 
he  deliberately  built  his  poem  around  this 
word.  That  is,  he  planned  a  definite  form  for 
his  poem  because  he  wanted  it  to  make  a  defi¬ 
nite  impression  on  those  who  would  read  it. 
You  may  find  it  interesting  to  notice  how  much 
form  or  general  arrangement  has  to  do  with 
the  effect  of  other  poems. 

Then,  too,  much  of  the  impression  made 
upon  us  by  buildings  and  pictures  depends 
upon  their  form  or  arrangement. 

In  many  fine  churches  all  the  windows  and 
doorways  and  arches  come  to  a  peak,  and  there 
is  a  spire  soaring  above  everything  toward  a 
peak.  All  these  details  together  are  part  of  the 
form  of  the  building,  and  they  tend  to  carry 
both  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  upward,  which, 
of  course,  is  precisely  their  purpose. 

The  picture  on  page  164  of  this  book,  “Journey 
of  the  Magi”  by  Sassetta,  makes  an  interesting 
pattern.  The  main  movement  is  a  strong  diag¬ 
onal  from  right  to  left;  but  notice  the  pattern 
of  motion  within  this  major  design.  The  man 
in  the  blue  coat  at  the  extreme  left  is  facing 
back  into  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
scarlet  coat  just  above  him.  Between  them  a 
little  dog  carries  along  the  main  motion.  The 
artist  accomplishes  two  purposes  with  this  deli¬ 
cate  balance.  First,  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the 
variety  within  the  pattern,  and  interest  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  main  figure— the  three  men  (the 
Magi)  who  appear  with  golden  halos.  Then, 
notice  how  the  main  theme,  the  procession,  is 
set  against  relatively  quiet  spaces,  the  purpose¬ 
ly  simplified  hills.  In  this  way,  the  artist  empha¬ 
sizes  the  liveliness  of  the  main  theme. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  composer  places  slow 
and  lively  music  in  sequence.  Again,  as  the 
musician  would  repeat  a  theme  for  special 
accent,  so  Sassetta  repeats  his  scarlets,  clear 
blues,  and  gold  in  a  carefully  regulated  pat¬ 
tern.  Notice  how  the  main  theme  carries  the 
richer,  brighter  colors,  while  the  background 
of  grey,  brown,  and  rose  lends  depth  and  quiet¬ 
ness  to  the  scene. 


Just  as  you  can  find  patterns  within  patterns 
in  the  Sassetta  picture  and  in  many  other  pic¬ 
tures  as  well,  you  can  also  find  them  in  music. 
For  instance,  the  opening  section  of  Oh! 
Susanna  is  itself  made  up  of  two  parts.  The 
first  of  them  goes  with  the  words: 

“I  came  from  Alabama  with  my  banjo  on  my 
knee, 

I’m  goin’  to  Louisiana  my  true  love  for  to  see;” 

Then  the  same  music  comes  in  again  to  the 
words : 

“It  rained  all  night  the  day  I  left, 

The  weather  it  was  dry; 

The  sun  so  hot  I  froze  to  death, 

Susanna,  don’t  you  cry.” 

Indeed  we  can  go  even  further,  for  each  of 
these  smaller  parts  is  made  up  of  two  still 
smaller  and  shorter  ones.  Sing  the  first  two 
lines: 

“I  came  from  Alabama 

With  my  banjo  on  my  knee,” 

You  will  notice  that  the  music  does  not  seem 
to  reach  a  closing  point  on  the  word  “knee.” 
You  have  the  feeling  that  it  ought  to  go  on. 
Sure  enough,  it  does,  with  the  words : 

“I’m  goin’  to  Louisiana 

My  true  love  for  to  see;” 

Here  the  tune  of  the  first  two  lines  is  repeated 
again  —  almost!  But  there  is  a  small,  yet  very 
important,  difference.  On  the  word  “see”  the 
music  does  seem  to  come  to  a  natural  ending. 

Turn  now  to  the  second  main  section  of  the 
song: 

“Oh!  Susanna,  oh  don’t  you  cry  for  me.” 

It  is  a  very  short  section,  but  it  stands  out  by 
itself,  and  you  certainly  seem  to  feel  it  that  way. 
Yet  short  though  it  is,  it,  too,  is  made  up  of  two 
parts:  Oh!  Susanna,  and  oh  don’t  you  cry 
for  me.”  And  between  these  two  there  is  an 
interesting  contrast,  for  in  the  first  the  music 
goes  up,  and  in  the  second  it  goes  down. 

One  could  go  on  at  great  length  pointing  out 
patterns  within  patterns  in  any  piece  of  music. 
Once  you  are  on  the  look-out  for  them,  they 
are  not  hard  to  find.  If  you  examine  a  number 
of  the  songs  in  this  book,  you  will  discover 
plenty  of  musical  patterns  within  patterns  for 
yourself.  This  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do,  for 
when  a  person  notices  these  details  of  form  he 
can  bring  them  out  in  the  singing  of  the  song. 
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Think  of  ways  in  which  Oh!  Susanna  might 
be  sung  to  bring  out  all  the  little  repetitions 
and  changes  we  have  found  in  it.  Sometimes 
you  might  sing  more  loudly,  sometimes  more 
softly;  sometimes  you  might  go  faster,  some¬ 
times  more  slowly;  sometimes  you  might  pause. 
You  can  see  how  all  this  would  help  to  put  the 
song  across  with  an  audience.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  what  we  call  interpreting  the  song.  This 
is  just  what  all  fine  musicians— pianists,  instru¬ 
mentalists,  orchestra  conductors  —  do  with 
music.  They  are  conscious  of  the  big  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  music,  and  also  of  the  smaller  pat¬ 
terns  within  patterns  which  go  to  make  up  its 
form.  They  play  the  music  so  as  to  bring  out 
its  form. 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  that  are  used  in  talking  about  musi¬ 
cal  form.  Yet  these  words  are  very  useful,  and 
it  is  well  to  know  the  most  important  of  them. 

Oh!  Susanna,  as  we  have  seen,  is  made  up 
of  three  parts,  with  some  of  the  first  section 
repeated  right  at  the  end.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
order  A-B-A,  and  sometimes  this  particular 
form  is  simply  called  the  A-B-A  form.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  it  is  called  the  three-part  form,  or 
ternary  form.  God  Save  the  Queen,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  made  up  of  only  two  parts,  arranged 
in  the  order  A-B.  This  is  usually  called  the  two- 
part  form,  or  binary  form.  There  are  many  other 
types  of  musical  form  besides  these,  but  we 


will  not  bother  about  them  now,  for  the  two 
we  have  discussed  are  the  most  basic  of  all. 

Each  part  or  section  of  a  composition  is  made 
up  of  several  phrases.  These  are  units  of  melody 
which  exhibit  a  certain  completeness  in  them¬ 
selves  and  often  end  on  a  note  of  rest.  Regular 
phrases  as  found  in  folk  songs  are  four  measures 
long,  but  irregular  phrases  of  three,  five,  or 
other  lengths  are  not  uncommon.  Examine  God 
Save  the  Queen  for  a  well-known  example  of 
a  tune  which  employs  irregular  phrases.  Very 
frequently  composers  use  two  phrases  together 
to  create  a  more  complete  effect  than  one 
phrase  can.  In  this  case  the  first  phrase  is  called 
the  antecedent  and  the  second  is  called  the 
consequent.  The  antecedent  phrase  has  a  less 
final  ending  whereas  the  consequent  phrase 
sounds  final  and  complete.  The  two  together 
make  a  balanced  unit  called  a  sentence  or 
period.  The  points  of  rest  at  the  phrase  ends  are 
called  cadences. 

It  will  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  music  to 
learn  to  locate  phrases  and  periods  by  eye,  but 
when  you  do,  you  should  also  learn  to  hear 
what  you  see.  In  other  words,  you  should 
know  how  the  notes  will  sound  when  they  are 
played  or  sung,  so  that  you  recognize  form  “by 
ear.”  It  is  only  when  you  hear  the  phrases,  the 
periods,  and  the  variations  of  these  patterns, 
that  your  understanding  of  music,  and  your 
pleasure  in  it,  will  be  strengthened. 
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Thomas  Moore 


When  Love  Is  Kind 

Irish  Folk  Song  arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 
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Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  Stephen  Collins  Foster 
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Old  Folks  at  Home 


Stephen  Collins  Foster 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  Arranged  by  Russell  Morgan 
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Oh,  broth -ers,  how  my  heart  grows  wea-ry,  Far  from  the  old  folks  at  home. 
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Oh!  Susanna 


Stephen  Collins  Foster 
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INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  STRING  FAMILY 


Musical  instruments  belong  to  various 
groups  that  are  sometimes  called  “families.” 
The  “string  family”  includes  the  familiar  instru¬ 
ments  that  make  up  the  string  section  of  a 
symphony  orchestra:  violin,  viola,  cello,  and 
double  bass.  The  harp  also  belongs  to  this 
group,  as  do  the  guitar  and  mandolin  and  in¬ 
struments  similar  to  them.  The  piano  is  some¬ 
times  classed  with  this  group. 

Sometimes  stringed  instruments  are  divided 
into  classes  according  to  the  way  they  are 
played:  bowed,  plucked,  and  struck. 

When  we  talk  of  orchestral  music,  we  think 
of  the  bowed  instruments  as  the  important 
members  of  the  string  family  and  the  real  back¬ 
bone  of  the  orchestra.  The  violin,  at  times,  is 
called  the  soprano  of  the  section  because  it 
usually  plays  the  highest  parts.  Actually,  the 
violins  in  an  orchestra  are  divided  into  first  and 
second  violins  because  each  group  has  its  own 
separate  part.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  words  the  great  variety  of  expressive 
qualities  of  the  violin,  but  there  is  general 
agreement  that  the  instrument  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  both  solo  and  orchestral 
music. 

The  violin’s  big  sister,  the  viola,  is  five  tones 
lower  in  pitch  but  lacks  the  flashiness  of  the 
star  member  of  the  family.  Its  tone  quality  is 
darker  and  more  veiled  and  is  not  as  brilliant 
as  the  violin.  But  the  viola  is  well  suited  to  the 
part  it  plays  and  is  necessary  as  the  alto  of  the 
string  section. 

The  supporting  star  of  the  string  section  is 
the  cello  (violoncello).  Some  have  likened  its 
quality  to  the  baritone  voice,  and  others  have 
called  it  the  tenor  or  baritone  of  the  orchestra. 
Because  of  its  rich,  mellow  tone,  composers 
have  written  some  of  their  most  appealing 
music  for  the  cello. 

The  double  bass,  often  referred  to  as  string 
bass,  is  the  lowest  pitched  member  of  the 
string  family  and  also  the  largest.  It  is  used  in 
dance  bands  as  well  as  in  concert  orchestras, 
and  it  always  plays  the  lowest  part. 

In  a  good  portion  of  early  orchestral  music, 
the  double  bass  played  the  cello  part  an  octave 
lower,  but  in  most  of  the  music  we  hear  today 


each  instrument  has  its  own  separate  part.  This 
means  then  that  there  are  generally  five  in¬ 
dividual  parts  in  the  string  section.  It  also 
means  that  the  instruments  of  the  string  sec¬ 
tion  can  supply  the  full  melody  and  harmony 
of  a  composition,  and  often  play  without  the 
other  instruments. 

Bowed  instruments  offer  an  interesting  study 
in  musical  sound.  As  the  bow  is  drawn  across 
them,  the  strings  vibrate  the  individual  pitch 
sounds.  These  sounds,  in  turn,  are  made  to 
sound  much  greater  by  the  vibration  of  the 
air  within  the  instrument. 

The  four  modern  stringed  instruments  are 
related  closely  to  their  immediate  ancestors, 
the  viols,  which  were  in  use  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  These  instruments  pos¬ 
sessed  soft,  delicate  tones,  and  they  were  far 
less  powerful  and  brilliant  than  the  modern 
stringed  instruments. 

Three  important  instruments  of  the 
“plucked”  class  that  have  long  been  known  in 
music  are  the  guitar,  the  mandolin,  and  the 
harp.  The  guitar  is  a  descendant  of  Oriental 
instruments  of  many  centuries  ago.  The  man¬ 
dolin  is  from  the  lute  family  so  important  to 
music  three  centuries  ago.  The  harp,  an  ancient 
instrument,  is  used  frequently  for  very  beau¬ 
tiful  effects  in  the  modern  orchestra.  Of  the 
instruments  which  are  “struck,”  the  best- 
known  today  is  the  piano,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  percussion  instrument.  You  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  something  about  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  this  most  popular  and  useful  instru¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  harpsichord  and  the 
clavichord. 

The  harpsichord  is  a  harp-shaped  instrument 
having  a  keyboard  that  produces  its  tones  by 
the  plucking  of  its  strings  with  quill  or  leather 
points.  Its  soft  tones  blend  well  with  the  violin 
and  other  stringed  instruments.  The  clavichord 
is  closer  to  the  modern  piano  because  its  strings 
were  struck  by  small  hammers,  but  its  tone  was 
also  very  small  for  a  concert  hall.  The  modern 
grand  piano,  although  its  essentials  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Christofori  early  in  the  18th  century, 
did  not  come  into  wide  use  until  early  in  the 
19th  century. 
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A  World  View  of  Music 


For  doth  not  song 

To  the  whole  world  belong? 

Is  it  not  given  wherever  tears  can  fall? 
Wherever  hearts  can  melt  or  blushes  glow 
Or  mirth  or  sadness  mingle  as  they  How, 

A  heritage  to  all? 

Isa  Craig  Knox 

Song  does  belong  to  the  world.  Historians  tell 
us  that  music  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  man  as  far  back  as  we  have  any 
records  of  human  existence.  Some  even  think 
that  music  was  used  as  a  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  before  language.  But  since  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  music  that  is  alive  today  rather  than  in 
relics  of  the  past,  we  will  concern  ourselves 
very  little  with  history.  The  important  thing  is 
to  find  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  music 
of  various  people  from  their  music. 

It  is  often  said  that  one  way  to  get  to  know  a 
people  is  through  their  music.  Let’s  explore  this 
idea  by  briefly  considering  some  of  our  own 
musical  experiences. 

When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  feeling 
cheerful  and  well,  your  morning  “shower”  song 
is  likely  to  be  bright  and  happy.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  sing  a  song  or  just  hum 
snatch  phrases  you  make  up,  the  mood  is  gay 
and  spirited.  You  are  content  and  satisfied,  and 
your  singing  shows  it.  On  the  other  hand,  things 
occasionally  may  not  be  going  so  well.  You  feel 
irritable  or  unhappy.  If  you  sing  at  all  during 
times  like  this,  your  morning  song  is  probably 
quite  sombre  and  melancholy.  In  your  singing 
you  have  been  expressing  your  feelings  in 
sound,  and  these  feelings  are  very  probably  due 
to  your  reaction  to  things  about  you. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  music  of  a  people, 
or  of  a  composer.  The  music  of  oppressed  peo¬ 
ples  is  usually  sad.  Its  effect  on  you  is  one  of 
pathos  and  longing.  To  some  extent  the  music 
of  the  far  northern  countries,  where  winters  are 
cold  and  hard,  is  more  sombre  and  heavy  than 
that  of  warmer  countries. 

Such  everyday  things  as  making  a  living,  so¬ 
cial  customs,  dances,  and  political  events  have 


their  effect  on  music  also.  Here  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  one  finds  considerable 
difference  between  the  mood  or  feeling  of  the 
songs  of  cowboys  and  those  of  workers  on 
southern  plantations,  and  between  the  songs  of 
lumberjacks  in  the  north  woods  and  those  of 
coal  miners  in  the  southern  mountains.  Music 
reflects  many  things  about  the  life  of  a  people 
—their  daily  concerns,  their  hopes,  fears,  pride, 
resentments,  leisure  pursuits,  and  even  their 
hatreds. 

The  songs  in  this  section  are  representative 
of  many  peoples  of  the  world.  You  will  enjoy 
singing  them  because,  first  and  foremost,  they 
are  good  songs,  well  arranged.  You  will  find 
that  they  are  varied  in  mood,  tempo,  style,  and 
subject  matter.  They  are  musical  songs  and 
should  be  sung  in  a  musical  manner.  You  will 
want  to  compare  them  so  as  to  discover  like¬ 
nesses  and  differences.  But  you  will  also  want 
to  use  them  to  gain  greater  understanding  of 
the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who  com¬ 
posed  and  sang  these  songs. 

You  will  enjoy  listening  to  instrumental 
music  by  the  leading  composers  of  these  other 
countries,  for  this  is  just  as  rewarding  an  ex¬ 
perience  as  singing  their  songs.  You  may  want 
to  use  your  library  to  look  up  information  about 
the  people  whose  songs  you  sing  and  whose 
music  you  hear  or  play.  And  you  certainly  will 
enjoy  learning  as  much  as  you  can  about  their 
national  dances. 

The  reproduction  of  the  painting  by  Robert 
Riggs  on  the  next  page  is  an  artist’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  gypsy  dance. 

Music  reveals  much  about  the  peoples  of 
other  lands.  This  in  turn  helps  us  to  appreciate 
our  own  country,  its  greatness,  its  privileges, 
and  its  responsibilities.  The  world  today  needs 
citizens  who  recognize  the  benefits  their  own 
countiy  offeis  and  who  seek  to  share  these 
acti\  ely  with  their  neighbors.  Music,  a  universal 
language,  can  do  much  to  create  this  kind  of 
international  understanding  and  thus  spread 
the  democratic  ideal. 
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An  interpretation  of  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  1  in  F  by  Robert  Riggs.  From  the  Capehart  Collection. 


Pretty  Jennee 


Irish  Folk  Song 

Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 


Allegro  (J.=52) 
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The  Spider’s  Web 


Charlotte  Druit  Cole  °  Paul  Hindemith 

Allegretto  (  J  =108) 
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The  Sierras  of  Chiap  as 

From  the  Spanish  of  Jose  Munoz  Cota  Alfonso  Esparza  Oteo 

English  version  by  Joseph  DeVaux  Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 
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Bid  Phillis  Goodbye 

English  version  by  French  Folk  Song 

Nancy  Byrd  Turner  Air.  by  Osbourne  William  McConathy 
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Long  ago  it  was  the  fashion  for  poets  to 
address  the  objects  of  their  admiration  by 
names  taken  from  mythology  or  from  the  Latin 
poets.  Their  sonnets  and  madrigals  celebrated 
the  charms  of  Celia,  Daphne,  Amaryllis,  Chloe, 
Cynthia,  Iris,  etc.  Kings  and  queens,  lords  and 
ladies,  and  their  attendants  played  at  being 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  dressed  in  fancy 
but  impractical  costumes.  They  used  all  kinds 
of  poetical  figures  of  speech. 

All  of  this  was  charming,  but  wholly  artificial 
and  unreal.  And  the  music  that  went  with  their 
songs  was  artificial;  but  still  it  was  charming. 


It  did  not  reflect  real  emotion,  but  abounded  in 
stilted  measures  and  formal  turns  of  expression. 
Not  until  Purcell  did  a  composer  dare  to  show 
in  his  music,  the  real  emotions  of  human  beings 
in  relation  to  life.  And  it  remained  for  Beet¬ 
hoven  to  free  music  from  its  traditional  reticence 
and  allow  it  to  express  the  realities  of  human 
experience.  Beethoven  did  this  by  writing 
music  which  expressed  not  only  his  struggle  in 
the  battle  of  life,  but  also  the  struggle  of  all 
mankind.  Lord,  Thy  Glory,  page  2,  from 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  is  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  genius  in  musical  composition. 
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Our  Land 
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The  Dancing  Maiden 

English  version  by  Swedish  Folk  Song 

Ann  Johnson  Arranged  by  Ann  Johnson 
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From  the  Hawaiian  of 

Queen  Liliuokalani 


The  Queen’s  Prayer 


Queen  Liliuokalani 
Arranged  by  Laura  E.  Brown 


3.  We  humbly  bow  our  heads 
And  thank  thee  for  thy  care; 
Keep  us  mindful  of  thy  glory 
Which  all  Thy  works  declare. 


3.  Na  laila  e  ka  Haku 
Malalo  kou  cheu 
Ko  makou  maluhia 
A  viau  loa  aku  no. 
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The  Mournful  Serenade 


English  version  by  Italian  Folk  Song 

Joseph  DeVaux  Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 
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Traditional 


Sea  Chantey 

Arranged  by  Marshall  Bartholomew 


Allegro  con  spirito  (  J  =132) 
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Our  Beautiful  Valley 


Brahms  discovered  this  folk  song  in  Suabia,  a  province  of  southern 
Germany,  on  one  of  his  holidays.  He  deeply  enjoyed  the  mountain  scenery 
with  its  great  rugged  heights  and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  The  song  is  a 
genuine  expression  of  these  Suabian  folk.  Its  essence  was  carefully  pre¬ 
served  by  Brahms  in  his  arrangement.  The  accompaniment  may  be 
played  effectively  on  either  the  guitar  or  the  zither. 


English  version  by  German  Folk  Song 

Julia  W.  Bingham  Arranged  by  Johannes  Brahms 


Not  too  fast  ( J  =92) 
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Birds’  Winter  Song 


English  version  by 

Eleanor  Graham  Vance 

Semplice  (  J  =80) 


Selim  Palmgren 
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Selim  Palmgren,  born  in  Finland  in  1878,  is  a  contemporary  composer 
known  especially  for  his  short  piano  pieces.  In  these  he  often  uses  folk 
music  material,  adding  different  harmonies  and  changing  the  melodies  to 
create  special  descriptive  effects.  He  has  studied  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  has  played  in  concerts  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  He  taught 
piano  and  composition  in  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Peter 

English  version  by  Russian  Folk  Song 

Alfred  Litzerman  Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 

Allegretto  (  J  =138) 
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g  min. 


And _  he _  is  so _  dear; 

Hop  -  ing  his.  love  he’lL  send; 
While-  I —  scrubbed  and.  cooked; 


D, 


g  min. 


Da 


g  min. 


D, 


g  mm. 


D, 


I  wish— 


g  mm. 


fa 

J  1  iFp1 
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mar  -  ry _  me.  Heigh  -  ho, 

Heigh  -  ho. 

* - p - 

Heigh-ho,  Heigh  - 

;-j  7  J 

ho!  Heigh-ho! 

1  3. 

> 

Heigh 

ho! 

\  &  J.  „  1  J-  >  ||  » 

i. 

f  fr  r 

r 

~  r  r 

J  ? - — J 

r 

Heigh-ho, -  Heigh-ho, _  Ho,  Heigh-  ho!  Heigh- ho! 

Copyright,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  Used  by  permission. 
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Swiss  Evening  Song 


English  version  by  Ferdinand  Hubert 

Walter  Ducloux  Arranged  by  Walter  Ducloux 


Lento  (  J  =88) 
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Don’t  You  Go 


Abe-ie  Far  well  Brown 


Folk  Song  from  Zamboanga 
Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 
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way! 
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Don’t  you  go!  Oh,  don’t  you 
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Oh! 
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Many  Surprises  (Desprecio) 


Folk  Song  from  Costa  Rica 

English  version  by  Eleanor  Graham  Vance  Piano  accompaniment  by  Fred  Mendelsohn 

Valse  corrido  (  J.  =  76) 
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1.  Life  brings  us 

2.  Your  heart  be  - 

3.  If  a  good 
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The  Minstrel  Boy 

Tom  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  wrote  these  new  lines  to  be  sung  to  an  old 
Irish  folk  tune.  The  harpers  used  to  sing  to  the  soldiers  in  battle  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  deeds  of  valor;  but  in  this  story  the  minstrel  abandoned 
his  harp  for  the  sword.  Many  non-combatant  troops  have  acted  the  same 
way  in  emergencies. 

Irish  Folk  Song 

Thomas  Moore  Arranged  by  Daniel  Dennis 


Moderato  (  J  =96) 
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English  version  by 
Eleanor  Graham  Vance 


Friend  of  My  Heart 


Tisza  AladXr 
Arranged  by  Per  H.  Peterson 
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Thrush  Song 

Clinton  Scollard  Paul  Hindemith 
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The  Linden  Tree 

Schubert  wrote  six  hundred  songs  in  many  moods.  Some  are  long  and 
dramatic,  while  others,  like  The  Linden  Tree,  have  the  simple  and  expres¬ 
sive  character  of  folk  songs.  Schubert  s  early  experience  as  a  choir  boy 
taught  him  how  to  write  well  for  voices. 

English  version  by 

John  Troutbeck  Franz  Schubert 


Semplice  (  J  =92) 
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Greensleeves  • 


English  Folk  Ballad 


Arr.  by  Osbourne  William  McConathy 
Piano  accompaniment  for  unison  singing  by  Howard  Lindberg 
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This  song  is  not  a  traditional  folk  ballad,  but  was  composed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century.  So  popular  did  it  become  that  Shakespeare  refers 
to  it  in  two  of  his  plays.  The  modern  English  composer,  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams,  has  arranged  a  beautiful  setting  of  the  tune  for  an  interlude  in 
the  play,  Sir  John  in  Love. 
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FOLK  AND  NATIONAL  DANCEb 


The  Morris  Dance  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  English  folk  dances. 
In  England  it  is  always  a  men’s  team  dance  and  is  performed  with  mascu¬ 
line  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The  costumes  are  picturesque,  and  one  effective 
feature  is  the  row  of  bells  fastened  around  the  knees  of  each  dancer.  These 
tinkle  with  every  movement. 

There  are  many  versions  of  the  Morris  Dance  and  many  tunes  to  accom¬ 
pany  it.  The  following  directions  are  for  an  adaptation  in  which  both  men 
and  women  dancers  participate.  You  may  use  the  music  for  Cornish  May 
Song,  page  88.  For  dancing,  the  tempo  should  be  160  instead  of  132. 

Formation:  Teams  of  six  boys  or  six  girls  (three  on  a  side),  all  holding 
large  handkerchiefs,  in  parallel  lines  facing  front  of  room.  Each  dancer 
should  be  about  four  feet  away  from  the  others. 

Introduction:  Stand  in  place,  both  arms  forward,  shoulder 
high 

Last  measure:  Step  forward,  swinging  arms  down  and  back 
Jump  in  air,  landing  on  both  feet,  swinging  arms  forward 
and  upward  to  position  high  over  head 


Counts 
1,2, 1,2, 1,2 
Count  1 


A.  1.  Step  forward  left  foot 

Step  forward  right  foot 
Step  forward  left  foot 
Hop  on  left  foot 


Keeping  arms  straight, 
swing  down  and  back 

Swing  arms  forward  to 
shoulder  height 


Count  2 

Count  1 
Count  “and’ 
Count  2 
Count  “and’ 


2.  Starting  with  right  foot,  repeat  1 


Raise  hands  over  head  and 
wave  handkerchiefs  in  small 
circular  movements 
Continue  waving 


Swing  arms  down  and  back 


Count  1 
and 

Count  2 
and 

Count  1 
and 

Count  2  “and’ 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 

F. 


3.  Step  backward  left  foot 
Hop  on  left  foot 

Step  backward  right  foot 
Hop  on  right  foot 
Step  backward  left  foot, 
knee  bent 
Hold 

Jump,  landing  both  feet  Swing  arms  up  and  forward 
(Note:  This  section  (A)  comprises  what  is  known  as  the  Morris  step.) 

4.  Repeat  1,  2,  and  3,  finishing  with  lines  facing 
Moving  to  right,  right  hand  over  head 

1.  a.  Step  sideward  on  ball  of  right  foot,  waving  right 

hand  in  small  circular  movement  Count  1 

b.  Close  left  foot  to  right  “and” 

2.  Repeat  1  Count  2  “and’ 

3.  Repeat  1  Count  1  “and’ 

4.  Repeat  1-a  (do  not  close  left  foot  to  right)  Count 2 “and’ 

Moving  to  left,  left  hand  over  head,  repeat  all  of  B, 
finishing  by  closing  right  foot  to  left,  weight  on  right  foot 

Dancing  the  Morris  Step  (A),  move  forward  and  “cast 
off”:  Head  of  each  line  moves  to  rear  of  line;  line  fol¬ 
lows,  reversing  position  (head  at  foot,  etc.) 

Repeat  B,  C,  and  D 

Repeat  entire  dance,  using  the  music  of  the  final  ending  to  exit. 


3  measures 


1  measure 


1 

1 


measure 

measure 


measures 


4  measures 


1  measure 


1  measure 


2  measures 


4 

8 

15 


measures 

measures 

measures 
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The  following  directions  may  be  used  for  a  folk  dance  to  go  with  The 
Sierras  of  Chiapas,  page  36. 

Formation:  Facing  front  of  room,  girls  form  line,  each  girl  two  feet  be¬ 
hind  the  girl  in  front  of  her.  Boys  form  corresponding  line  four  feet  to  left. 


Introduction:  Stand  in  place 

A.  1.  a.  Girls  dance  four  step-brush-hops  (step  on  right  foot, 

brush  toes  of  left  foot  forward,  hop  on  right  foot) 

toward  boys,  then  return  to  place  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  step: 

b.  Step  backward  right  foot 

c.  Lift  left  knee 

d.  Hop  on  right  foot 

e.  Repeat  b,  c,  and  d,  starting  on  left  foot 

f.  Repeat  b,  c,  d,  and  e 

2.  a.  Boys  dance  toward  girls  and 
b.  back,  as  in  1 

B.  Repeat  A,  facing  front  at  finish  of  step 

C.  Head  of  each  line  casts  off  (see  directions  for  the 
Morris  Dance  on  preceding  page),  dancing  to  rear  of 

line,  turning  in,  and  returning  to  original  position,  using 
this  step: 

1.  Six  short  running  steps,  starting  with  right  foot 

2.  Step-brush-hop  right 
Repeat  to  left 

3.  Repeat  1  and  2  three  times,  ending  with  two  lines  facing 

D.  Repeat  A,  with  this  change:  as  the  boys’  line  meets  the 
girls  line,  boys  and  girls  grasp  hands.  As  boys  move 
backward,  girls  move  with  them. 


Count  1 
Count  2 
Count  3 
Counts  4,  5,  6 


Counts  1  to  6 
Counts  1,  2,  3 
Counts  4,  5,  6 


2  measures 


2  measures 


1  measure 
1  measure 

4  measures 
8  measures 


1  measure 

1  measure 
6  measures 

8  measures 


B 


C. 


D 


E. 


Many  dances  are  definitely  national  in  character.  The  Dancing  Maiden, 

page  40,  may  be  sung  while  the  Swedish  Hambo  is  danced.  Another  very 
typical  national  dance  is  the  Jutlandish  Dance  Song,  page  66. 

Formation:  Groups  of  partners  stand  in  rows,  hands  on  hips. 


A.  1.  Each  dancer  steps  right  on  right  foot 

2.  Close  left  foot  to  right,  weight  on  left  foot 

3.  Repeat  1  and  2  three  times 

4.  Repeat  four  times  to  left 

Taking  right  hands  and  holding  them  high,  partners 
dance  eight  skips  clockwise  around  each  other 

Repeat  A,  twice  (not  four  times)  to  right,  twice  to  left, 
and  finish  facing  each  other 

In  ballroom  dance  position,  partners  dance  eight  box- 
waltz  steps  around  room.  (One  box-waltz  step:  boy 
takes  one  waltz  step  forward,  starting  left  foot,  then  one 
waltz  step  backward;  girl  waltzes  one  step  backward, 
starting  right  foot,  then  one  step  forward) 

Repeat  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  (Partners  may  change  after 
each  verse. ) 


Count  1 
Count  2 


1 

3 

4 


measure 

measures 

measures 

measures 

measures 


8 


24 


measures 

measures 
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English  version  by 

Eleanor  Smith 


Jutlandish  Dance  Sons' 

Danish  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Heinrich  Reimann 


Allegretto  (  J  =100) 
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“0  Stef-fan,  0  Stef-fan,  go  dance  with  young  Ka -trine:  I  „  .  , 

J  1  See,  there  are  mycous-ins;  and 
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f  She’s  sweet  as  a  rose-bud,  and  grace -ful  as  a  queen. 


young  men  and  maid- ens,  To  mirth  and  to  danc- ing  my 

mag  -  i  -  cal  meas-ure;  And  let  mirth  and  pleas- ure  with 

now  that  I’ve  spied  them,  For  rest  and  a  gos  -  sip  I’ll 
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eve  -  ning,  good  eve-ning,  ye  mer-  ry  dan -cers  all!” 
wel  -  come,  now  wel  -  come,  dear  Lars  from  Tho-  ra  Hill.” 
Stef-fan,  0  Stef-fan,  go  dance  with  young  Ka-trine.” 
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Oh  Lord  So  Wondrous 


English  version  by 
Julia  W.  Bingham 


Edvard  Grieg 
Arranged  by  Per  H.  Peterson 


Andante  religioso  (  J  =88) 
mf 


1.  Thou  Lord  so  won- drous  strong,  so_  wise,  Thy  care  for  this,  our  land,  we_  prize.  Still 

2.  Here  find  we  all  that  we  re  -  quire;  The  hopes  and  joys  our  hearts  de  -  sire.  No 

3.  From  dark-ness  thou  hast  helped  us_  grow,  As  from  a  bud  a  flow’r  will _  blow.  For- 

4.  This  light,  we  know,  is  Thine  own..  Word.  In  earth  this  Word  can  still  be _  heard.  May 
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far  or  near  Can  be  to  us  so 

seek  Thy  light,  And  grow  still  great-  er 
ev  -  er-more, Through-out  our  land  from 
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loved,  so 
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LISTENING  NOTES 


Why  do  we  love  music?  Why  do  we  want  to 
listen  to  it? 

It  has  been  said  that  music  states  feelings 
and  emotions  that  are  too  deep  for  words. 
Where  words  leave  off,  music  begins.  The  com¬ 
poser  tries  to  express  joy,  sorrow,  peace,  trag¬ 
edy,  comedy,  humor,  dignity,  frivolity,  and 
other  feelings  that  people  have.  We  are  aware 
of  these  things  when  we  listen  to  music. 

Music  may  also  attract  us  because  of  its  fas¬ 
cinating  rhythm,  its  beautiful  melody,  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  harmony,  and  the  appealing  tone 
quality  of  the  instruments  upon  which  it  is 
played. 

To  some  composers,  form  and  method  seem 
more  important  than  the  message.  In  the  18th 
century  it  was  the  custom  to  write  in  so-called 
sonata  form,  but  in  the  19th  century,  composers 
began  to  write  short  pieces  which  told  stories 
rather  than  expressed  abstract  ideas.  They 
tried  to  express  in  music  what  a  story  or  pro¬ 
gram  meant  to  them.  This  kind  of  music  is 
called  program  music.  Music  without  a  definite 
story  is  known  as  absolute  music. 

Program  music  may  go  so  far  as  to  imitate 
the  actual  sounds  of  nature  to  tell  its  story.  It 
may  imitate  a  storm,  for  instance,  or  the  roar 
of  battle,  with  booming  cannon.  It  may  give 
a  picture  of  a  horseback  ride  with  the  clatter 
of  the  horse’s  hoofs.  It  may  give  the  effect  of 
a  funeral  march  or  a  wedding  march,  starting 
at  a  distance  (with  the  music  very  soft),  com¬ 
ing  closer  and  closer  (as  the  music  builds  up 
to  a  crashing  climax),  and  then  receding  in 
the  distance  ( as  the  music  gradually  dies 
away ) . 

Another  kind  of  program  music,  however, 
gives  expression  to  inner  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions,  as  we  have  already  said.  But  it  expresses 
these  emotions  as  a  growth  or  development, 
giving  what  we  might  call  the  “story”  of  inner 
conflicts.  Instead  of  hearing  a  sort  of  fake 
battle  with  booming  cannon  and  charging 
cavalry,  we  hear  the  composer  express  the 
inner  battle  of  conflicting  emotions,  the  change 
and  development  of  powerful  feelings,  and 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  vic¬ 
tory  or  despair.  Some  of  the  very  finest  of  our 


music  may  be  said  to  have  this  sort  of  “pro¬ 
gram.” 

Between  program  and  absolute  music,  there 
are  many  compositions  that  have  elements  of 
both  kinds  of  music.  There  is  no  sharp  divid¬ 
ing  line.  But  if  you  learn  to  distinguish  these 
elements  in  the  music  you  hear,  you  will  have 
a  clearer  understanding  of  it,  and  more  pleas¬ 
ure  in  listening. 


Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor 

In  his  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  the  great 
composer,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  used  the 
18th  century  sonata  form  (a  symphony  is  a 
sonata  for  full  orchestra)  to  express  his  inner¬ 
most  thoughts. 

One  authority,  Robert  Schauffier,  sees  in  the 
symphony’s  four  movements  the  composer’s 
“emotional  struggle  to  victory.”  Beethoven 
himself  was  once  asked  what  he  meant  by  the 
first  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  His 
answer  was,  “Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door”: 


Allegro  con  brio 
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This  motive  of  four  notes  dominates  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony.  It  is  interesting 
that  in  the  Morse  code  the  letter  V  (used  as  a 
symbol  for  Victory)  is  dot,  dot,  dot,  dash 
(.  .  .  — ),  the  rhythm  of  the  Fate  motive. 

In  the  painting  reproduced  as  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  this  book,  the  artist  has  aimed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  grandeur  of  Beethoven’s  music  by 
showing  the  grandeur  of  the  landscape. 

Composers  of  program  music  often  turn  to 
the  folk  songs  and  dances  of  their  own  or  an¬ 
other  country  for  inspiration,  rhythmical  pat¬ 
terns,  and  color.  Here  are  three  examples  of 
music  thus  influenced  by  nationalism. 


Tchaikovsky,  Marche  Slav 

Tchaikovsky,  one  of  the  best  known  com¬ 
posers  of  the  19th  century  in  Russia,  wrote 
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symphonies,  operas,  symphonic  poems  (pro¬ 
gram  music),  and  ballets.  In  his  Marche  Slav , 
Tchaikovsky  used  the  Russian  national  hymn, 
as  well  as  several  folk  tunes.  A  melody  from 
the  Marche  Slav,  based  on  a  characteristic 
Serbian  love  song,  follows: 


Moderato 
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Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  14 

Liszt,  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  the  19th 
century,  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  music 
because  of  his  interesting  experiments  in  com¬ 
position.  Among  the  most  original  and  im¬ 
portant  of  his  many  works  are  his  nineteen 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies. 

Liszt  left  his  native  Hungary  as  a  child  prod¬ 
igy,  but  when  he  visited  it  later  as  a  great 
pianist,  the  music  of  the  Gypsies  attracted  him. 
No  one  knows  where  the  Gypsies  came  from, 
but  members  of  this  wandering  tribe  roved 
throughout  Central  Europe  and  made  music 
wherever  they  went.  They  wrote  no  music 
down,  but  improvised  on  folk  tunes  of  different 
countries  as  they  played  their  fiddles  and  cem¬ 
balos,  instruments  with  metal  strings  which  are 
played  with  small  hammers. 

The  best-loved  dance  of  the  Gypsies  was  the 
Hungarian  czardas  (char'-das)  with  its  two 
contrasting  parts,  lassan,  which  is  slow  and 
sad,  and  friska,  which  is  fast  and  fiery.  Liszt 
used  these  rhythms  in  his  Rhapsodies,  some¬ 
times  composing  tunes  to  sound  like  Gypsy 
music,  but  often  using  the  real  melodies. 

Two  themes  from  Rhapsody,  No.  14,  lassan 
and  friska  follow: 


Vivace  assai  ir 


The  painting  on  page  30  by  Robert  Riggs,  has 
captured  the  spirit  of  this  exciting  music. 


Falla,  The  Three-Cornered  Hat 

The  most  famous  Spanish  composer  of  the 
20th  century  was  Manuel  de  Falla.  He  searched 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  his  native  land  and 
tried  to  put  what  he  found  there  into  his  music. 
The  Three-Cornered  Hat 0  is  a  ballet  on  a 
humorous  story  originally  called  The  Corregi- 
dor  and  the  Millers  Wife.  In  it  Falla  quoted 
a  few  folk  tunes,  wrote  original  music  on 
familiar  rhythms,  and  used  the  effect  of  Spain’s 
most  popular  instrument,  the  guitar. 

Three  dances  from  The  Three-Cornered  Hat 
are  frequently  played  in  concert  programs. 
The  first,  The  Neighbors,  opens  with  this 
melody: 


Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


In  the  second  work,  The  Millers  Dance, 
Falla  used  rhythms  which  are  very  typical  of 
Spanish  music.  For  example: 


♦ 


In  the  final  dance,  Falla  used  the  well-known 
tune  and  rhythm  of  the  “Jota”  as  a  basis  for  his 
own  music: 


Allegro  ritmico;  molto  moderato  e  pesante 
8va  -  -  -<■  -  - - - - ....... 


Poco  pi/u,  mosso 


‘‘Copyright  by  J.  &  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  London. 
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English  version  by 
Eleanor  Graham  Vance 


Greek  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  James  Aliferis 


Vangeline 
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Seguidilla  from  La  Mancha 

The  Seguidilla  is  a  dance  song  originating  in  the  hot,  dry  country  of 
southeastern  Spain.  It  is  traditionally  played  by  guitars  and  castanets,  and 
its  tempo  is  rather  fast.  The  musicians  usually  sing  as  they  play,  and  the 
dancers  handle  the  castanets.  In  the  opera  Carmen,  there  is  a  Seguidilla 
which  Carmen  sings  to  Jose. 


Spanish  Folk  Song 

Willard  R. Trask  Arranged  by  Leonhard  Deutsch 
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girl  with  jet-black—  eyes!  Long  live  my  girl  with  jet-black_  eyes! 

girl  with  jet-black—  eyes!  Long  live  my  girl  with  jet-black—  eyes! 
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3.  There’s  on  -  ly  one  for -  me.  One—  bright-  girl,  one _  right- 
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English  version  by 
Ann  MacMillan 


The  Castle  Tower 


Czech  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Ann  MacMillan 
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All  Through  the  Night 

The  Welsh  people  are  noted  for  their  love  of  music,  especially  singing. 

Every  town  has  its  choral  society,  and  every  year  there  is  a  national  musi¬ 
cal  and  literary  festival,  where  prizes  are  awarded  to  singers,  poets,  and 
composers.  The  arranger  was  the  elder  brother  of  Walter  Damrosch. 

Welsh  Folk  Song 

$m  Harold  Boulton  Arranged  by  Frank  Damrosch 
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Waltzing  Matilda 


A.  B.  Patterson 

Allegro  (  J  =132) 


Marie  Cowan 
Arranged  by  Howard  Lindberg 
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Copyright  1936  by  Allan  &  Co.,  Prop.  Ltd.  Melbourne,  Australia.  Copyright  1941  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc,,  New 
York.  Copyright  1951  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New  York.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 
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3.  Down  came  the  stockman,  riding  on  his  thoroughbred, 

Down  came  the  troopers,  one, two,  three. 

“Where’s  the  jolly  jumbuck  you’ve  got  in  your  tuckerbag? 
You’ll  come  a-waltzing,  Matilda,  with  me.’’ 

4.  Up  jumped  the  swagman  and  plunged  into  the  billabong, 
“You’ll  never  catch  me  alive,’’  cried  he, 

And  his  ghost  may  be  heard  as  you  ride  beside  the  billabong, 
“You’ll  come  a-waltzing,  Matilda,  with  me.’’ 


Swagman  — a  tramp  Jumbuck  — a  sheep 

Billabong  — a  water  hole  in  a  dry  river  bed 


Tuckerbag  —  a  knapsack 
Coolibah  tree  —  an  eucalyptus 
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Far-Away  Valley 


English  version  by  Finnish  Folk  Song 

Ann  MacMillan  Arranged  by  Marshall  Bartholomew 


Andante  (  J  =  84) 
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Take  me  therewith  you! _ Take  me  as  I  call! 


Serenade  in  Vain 


Wendish  Folk  Song 

Wellard  R.  Trask  Arranged  by  Leonhard  Deutsch 


Allegretto  (J  =104) 
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I  may  love  just  whom  I  want. 
Now  it’s  real  -  ly  light.  I  won 
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to,  On  -  ly  one  thing  that  I —  can’t —do:, 
der  Who’s  that  worn-  an  com  -  ing _  yon  -  der?. 
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Vidal  ita 


English  version  by 

Irma  Labastille  Uruguayan  Folk  Song 


Andantino  (  J  =96) 
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A-Roving 


In  the  old  days  of  sailing  vessels,  many  of  the  chores  now  done  by 
machines  were  done  by  hand.  To  lighten  their  work  and  to  give  rhythm 
to  their  efforts,  the  sailors  sang  work-songs  called  chanties  (pronounced 
“shanties” ) .  Often,  these  songs  took  the  form  of  a  ballad  that  told  a  story, 
and  sometimes  assumed  an  international  aspect  as  the  ballads  were  passed 
from  the  sailors  of  one  country  to  the  sailors  of  another  country. 

Sea  Chantey 

Traditional  Arranged  by  Marshall  Bartholomew 
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Am  -  ster- dam  there  lives  a  maid,  And  I  her  cap- tive  have  been  made, 

eyes  are  like  two  stars  so  bright,  Her  face  is  fair,  her  step  is  light.  I’ll 

if  you’d  know  this  maid-en’s  name,  Why  soon  like  mine 'twill  be  the  same, 
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Hatikvah  (The  Hope) 

Hebrew  words  by  N.  Imber  Traditional  Melody 

English  version  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Freedman  Arranged  by  S.  G.  Braslavsky 
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Hatikvah  was  written  about  1878  as  a  Hebrew  poem,  by  Naphtali  Herz 
Imber.  The  music  is  based  upon  a  melody  in  the  Sefardi  (Spanish-Portu- 
guese  Jewish)  Festival  liturgy  and  was  set  to  words  some  years  later.  In 
1948  Hatikvah  was  officially  adopted  as  the  Israeli  national  anthem. 
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One  Quiet  Night 

Brahms,  the  son  of  a  bass  viol  player,  spent  an  unhappy  childhood  in 
Altova,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg.  But  when  he  was  a  man  he  remembered 
with  pleasure  the  folk  songs  he  had  heard  as  a  child  and  he  made  a  col¬ 
lection  of  them.  He  dedicated  these  songs  to  the  children  of  his  friends, 

—Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  He  later  arranged  some  of  these  folk  songs 
for  mixed  voices. 

English  version  by  German  Folk  Song 

Aileen  Fisher  Arranged  by  Johannes  Brahms 
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SINGING  NOTES 


Most  of  you  have  probably  heard  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Dances,  Numbers  5  and  6,  by  Johannes 
Brahms,  for  they  are  played  often  in  concerts 
and  on  the  radio.  In  these  dances,  as  in  many 
of  his  other  compositions,  Brahms  used  the 
melodies  of  folk  songs  and  dances  as  his 
themes. 

The  song  One  Quiet  Night  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  usage.  The  melody  is  an  old 
Suabian  folk  tune.  But  Brahms’  beautiful  har¬ 
monization  almost  converts  this  simple  melody 
into  an  art  song. 

An  art  song,  as  you  may  know,  is  a  poem  set 
to  music  by  a  known  composer.  The  melody 
and  harmony  enhance  the  beauty  and  meaning 
of  the  poem,  and  the  accompaniment  often 
gives  depth  and  forcefulness  to  the  mood  of 
the  words.  You  will  appreciate  this  quality  of 
the  art  song  if  you  have  ever  listened  to  The 
Erlking,  by  Franz  Schubert. 

A  folk  song,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  song  that 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  sometimes  without  ever  having  been 
written  down.  The  composer  is  usually  unknown, 
and  frequently  many  versions  of  the  song  exist. 
The  words  were  made  up  by  the  first  person 
who  sang  it,  and  as  it  was  handed  down,  the 
text  and  even  the  tune  were  changed  to  suit 
the  singer.  A  folk  song  usually  describes  some 
activity  or  event,  speaks  of  love  of  home  and 
country,  or  describes  the  sentiments  of  a  suitor 
for  his  lady.  Many  are  in  dance  rhythm  and 
were  used  for  both  singing  and  dancing. 

Often  it  is  possible  right  at  the  start  to  sing 
a  melody  in  a  very  natural,  pleasing  way.  But 
as  you  begin  to  learn  more  about  what  music 
can  really  express,  you  will  want  to  get  more 
variety  and  meaning  in  your  singing.  Then  you 
must  take  care  not  to  lose  any  naturalness  or 
freedom  in  using  your  voice  while  you  are 
thinking  about  giving  more  force  and  feeling 
to  your  songs. 

Naturalness  is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  Many  people,  as  they 
grow  older,  get  high-pitched,  strained  voices, 
even  in  speaking.  This  is  one  thing  that  sing¬ 
ing,  the  right  kind  of  singing,  can  help.  When 
you  take  care  to  make  your  singing  beautiful  in 


sound,  you  will  also  be  helping  to  make  your 
speaking  voice  beautiful. 

There  is  more  to  singing,  however,  than 
keeping  a  beautiful  tone  of  voice.  In  really  fine 
songs,  the  composer  has  made  the  music  suit 
the  words,  and  one  should  follow  the  composer’s 
intention  of  bringing  out  the  sense  of  the  words. 

One  Quiet  Night,  page  86,  is  a  delightful 
song  to  sing,  not  only  because  of  the  beauty 
of  the  melody  and  harmony,  but  also  because 
of  its  fine  adaptability  to  voices.  Notice  the 
smoothness  of  the  melody,  which  moves  so 
naturally  from  tone  to  tone.  Notice  too,  the 
simple  and  easy  phrasing  which  so  effectively 
interprets  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

In  achieving  beautiful  singing  and  fine  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  song,  you  must  apply  your 
skill  and  knowledge  of  good  voice  production. 
Tone  quality  may  be  improved  by  singing  the 
entire  song  in  unison  on  the  syllable  “ah.”  Feel 
that  your  voice  flows  over  the  notes  without 
any  break  whatsoever,  and  think  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  and  express  it  in  the  quality 
of  your  voice.  Phrase  exactly  as  though  you 
were  singing  the  words.  Then  sing  again  on 
“ah,”  but  this  time  in  parts,  again  phrasing  as 
though  using  the  words.  Now  try  to  keep  the 
same  even  tone  quality  and  smooth  phrasing 
while  you  sing  the  words.  As  you  sing  be  sure 
that  your  breath  support  is  properly  main¬ 
tained,  your  throat  feels  comfortable,  your  pos¬ 
ture  is  good,  and  that  you  make  the  words  clear 
by  pronouncing  very  accurately. 

Your  final  interpretation  of  the  song  should 
reflect  the  quiet  mood  which  Brahms  has  cre¬ 
ated  with  this  simple  folk-melody.  The  move¬ 
ment,  “rather  slowly,”  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  text  indicate  that  you  should  begin  rather 
softly  (p).  But  the  three-beat  rhythm  suggests 
an  easy  swing  without  lagging.  The  melodic 
and  harmonic  climax  occurs  on  the  line  “and 
made  me  weep  with  sorrow.”  After  that,  you 
will  feel  like  singing  more  and  more  quietly  to 
the  end.  Try  several  interpretations,  and  then 
decide  which  you  like  best.  Having  solo  singers 
sing  the  words  and  melody,  while  the  others 
hum  the  harmony,  is  very  effective,  and  makes 
this  an  excellent  song  for  concert  use. 
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Cornish  May  Song 


English  Folk  Song 

Sir  Alexander  Boswell  Arranged  by  Fred  Mendelsohn 

Moderato  (  J  =132) 
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WIND  INSTRUMENTS  —  Woodwind  and  Brass 


Man  discovered  many  centuries  ago  that 
sound  could  be  produced  by  blowing  into  a 
hollow  object.  The  same  principle  is  used  to¬ 
day  in  playing  a  wind  instrument.  The  earliest 
of  these,  if  they  could  be  called  instruments, 
undoubtedly  were  very  crude  —  sea  shells, 
animal  horns,  or  hollow  reeds.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  these  early  beginnings  to  the  smooth 
wind  instruments  of  today,  but  the  basic 
method  of  producing  sound  by  blowing  is  the 
same. 

Wind  instruments  are  divided  into  two 
families,  “woodwinds”  and  “brass.”  The  tone 
quality  of  each  is  very  distinct,  but  the  basis 
of  the  division  is  sometimes  confusing  because 
some  instruments  of  the  woodwind  type  are 
actually  made  of  metal. 

The  woodwind  family  includes  the  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon.  The  flute  has  a 
little  companion  called  the  piccolo,  which  is 
actually  a  small  flute.  The  oboe  has  a  com¬ 
panion  in  the  English  horn,  which  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  a  horn  but  an  alto  oboe,  larger  and  lower 
in  pitch  than  the  regular  oboe.  Most  clarinets 
used  today  are  B-flat  clarinets;  A  clarinets, 
which  provide  simpler  fingering  for  selections 
written  in  certain  keys,  are  also  in  use.  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  from  time  to  time  use  a  bass 
clarinet,  and  bands  employ  alto  clarinets  and 
small  E-flat  clarinets.  The  bassoon,  which  is 
the  woodwind  instrument  with  the  lowest 
pitch,  has  a  companion,  the  contra-bassoon 
that  plays  an  octave  lower.  Between  the  high¬ 
est  notes  of  the  piccolo  and  the  lowest  tones  of 
the  contra-bassoon  there  is  an  enormous  pitch 
range  that  compares  roughly  with  the  range  of 
the  piano. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  spoke  of  the 
string  section  of  a  symphony  orchestra.  The 
second  section  is  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  woodwind  family.  Each  instrument  has  its 
own  very  special  tone  quality,  but  if  it  is  played 
for  very  long  periods  it  tends  to  tire  the 
listener.  Composers,  therefore,  are  usually 
careful  to  use  the  woodwinds  mainly  for  cer¬ 
tain  color  effects  and  to  rely  on  the  strings  for 
the  foundation  of  the  music.  Occasional  pas¬ 
sages,  of  course,  are  given  entirely  to  the  wood¬ 


winds,  and  they  can  sometimes  be  quite  ef¬ 
fective  as  solo  instruments  if  used  skillfully. 

The  brass  family  includes  the  trumpet,  cor¬ 
net,  French  horn,  trombone,  baritone  horn,  and 
tuba.  The  cornet  and  the  trumpet  are  much 
alike,  but  the  trumpet  has  a  brilliant,  martial 
tone,  while  the  quality  of  the  cornet  is  softer, 
less  brilliant,  and  more  suited  to  playing  bal¬ 
lads  and  song  melodies.  Trumpets,  French 
horns,  trombones,  and  tubas  are  used  in  con¬ 
cert  orchestras.  These  same  instruments  are 
used  in  bands  together  with  cornets,  mello- 
phones,  and  baritone  horns. 

Actually,  the  brass  section,  the  third  section 
of  a  symphony  orchestra,  consists  of  trumpets, 
trombones,  tubas  and  French  horns.  Sometimes 
the  trumpets  and  trombones  are  referred  to  as 
the  “heavy  artillery”  of  the  orchestra.  This  is 
because  they  are  used  frequently  to  create 
great  climaxes  when  much  sound  is  wanted, 
but  they  are  also  valuable  for  solo  work  and  soft 
passages.  Trombones,  for  example,  can  be  used 
to  express  majesty  and  grandeur.  Trumpets  are 
very  effective  in  passages  that  have  a  military 
character,  and  are  also  used  in  other  passages 
to  give  brilliance  and  excitement  to  the  music. 
However,  each  instrument  can  also  be  used  in 
passages  having  a  quiet,  song-like  effect. 

The  tuba  supplies  the  lowest  part,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  it  is  used  for  comical  effects.  The 
French  horn  is  somewhat  similar  in  tone  qual¬ 
ity  to  the  woodwinds  and  it  blends  especially 
well  with  them.  As  a  solo  instrument  the  French 
horn  is  superb. 

Since  the  days  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Bee¬ 
thoven,  composers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
unusual  musical  effects  obtained  by  using  the 
French  horn  in  combination  with  woodwind 
instruments,  and  many  important  chamber 
works  have  resulted.  (See  page  210  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  chamber  music). 

All  the  instruments,  woodwind,  brass,  and 
string,  have  individual  qualities  and  character¬ 
istics.  When  you  listen  to  orchestral  music,  you 
will  find  it  interesting  to  try  to  identify  the 
individual  instruments  that  form  the  many 
musical  sounds  that  come  over  your  radio  and 
record  player. 
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Five  Rounds 
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Oh,  my  love,  lov’stthou  me?  Then  quick-ly  come  and  save  him  that  dies  for  thee! 


Oh,  my  love,  lov’stthou  me?  Then  quick-ly  come  and  save  him  that  dies  for  thee! 
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Rantin’  Rovin’  Robin 


Robert  Burns 


Scotch  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Marshall  Bartholomew 
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Rob  -  in  was  a  rov-  in’  boy.  A —  ran  *  tin!  rov  - 


Few  people  in  Scotland  now  speak  Gaelic, 
the  original  language  of  the  northern  part.  In 
the  eastern  counties  we  find  many  reminders  of 
the  Scandinavians  who  raided  the  coast  in 
bygone  days,  such  as  bairn  for  “child.”  In  the 
southern  counties,  “the  lowlands,”  various 
dialects  of  English  are  spoken.  Many  of  Burns’ 
poems  are  in  Ayrshire  dialect. 


Some  of  the  interesting  expressions  in  this 
dialect  follow:  A  gossip  is  a  fortune-teller,  who 
peek’t  (peered)  into  his  loof  (the  palm  of  his 
hand).  This  waly  (big)  boy  is  no  coof  (fool). 

The  tune  of  this  song  is  much  older  than  the 
words.  The  sixteenth  notes  should  be  sung  on 
true  pitch  at  the  speed  of  the  song,  just  as  a 
flute  or  a  clarinet  would  play  it. 


Moo-Lee-Hua 


English  version  by  Chinese  Folk  Song 

Ann  MacMillan  Piano  accompaniment  by  Walter  Kob 
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M  usic  of  North  America 


Because  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
relatively  new  lands,  their  histories  have  been 
largely  the  stories  of  pioneers,  explorers,  and 
adventurers,  and  their  musical  history  is  brief 
compared  to  that  of  the  older  countries  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization. 

The  first  North  American  songs  came  with 
the  immigrants  from  their  native  lands.  They 
brought  their  work  songs,  ballads,  religious 
songs,  and  carols.  These  stimulated  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  large  literature  of  new  songs  which 
were  often  strongly  influenced  by  the  older 
ones. 

But  these  new  songs  also  grew  out  of  the 
hardships,  the  work,  and  often  the  tragedy,  of 
covered  wagon  treks,  prospecting  adventures, 
fa  rm  and  plantation  work,  and  deep-sea 
fishing. 

These  influences  are  reflected  in  the  Negro 
spirituals,  the  songs  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  simple  provincial  songs  of  the  French 
Canadians,  and  the  rugged  work  songs  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  provinces  of  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

More  recently  the  large  cities  of  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  developed  univer¬ 
sities  and  schools  of  music  which  train  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  and  composers.  Some 
outstanding  art  songs,  symphonic  works,  and 
other  seriously  created  music  have  resulted. 
The  United  States  has  produced  such  noted 
composers  as  Edward  MacDowell,  George 
Gershwin,  Aaron  Copland,  and  many  more.  In 
Canada  we  have  produced  a  small  number  of 
serious  composers  who  rank  with  the  best  talent 
of  other  countries. 

Of  a  concert  of  all  Canadian  music  that  was 
held  recently  in  New  York  a  newspaper  report 
says: 

J 


STOKOWSKI  OFFERS 
5  CANADIAN  WORKS 

The  concert  of  Canadian  Music  conducted 
by  Leopold  Stokowski  and  a  picked  orchestra 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  event  of  special  political  and 
diplomatic  significance,  so  far  as  externals 
were  concerned.  The  hall  was  hung  with  the 
Canadian  colors;  representatives  of  practically 
every  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  were 
there.  The  program  consisted  entirely  of  new 
works  by  Canadian  composers  and  was  heard 
with  manifest  approval  by  a  brilliant  audience. 

But  that  is  of  secondary  importance  where 
this  review  is  concerned.  The  concert  was  of 
exceptional  interest  and  artistic  significance. 
Not  one  of  the  scores  was  of  a  merely  conven¬ 
tional  character.  Not  one  of  them  but  revealed 
an  individuality  of  more  or  less  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  composer,  or  that  failed  to  show  an 
impressive  degree  of  technical  mastery  .  .  . 

Healey  Willan,  known  as  dean  of  Canadian 
composers,  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  compose  the  Coro¬ 
nation  Suite  heard  last  night,  and  broadcast 
four  times  over  the  nation  and  overseas  as 
Canada’s  musical  salute  to  the  newly  crowned 
Queen.  Previous  to  this  contribution  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lan  had  been  commissioned,  for  the  first  time 
that  a  Commonwealth  composer  had  been 
done  the  honor,  to  write  the  Homage  Anthem 
for  the  Coronation  ceremonies  in  London. 

These  facts  are  mentioned,  because  of  the 
final  very  rare  fact  that  an  official  piece  for  a 
coronation  ceremony  here  takes  rank  as  a  first 
rate  composition,  one  of  dignity  and  sub¬ 
stance,  of  thought,  majesty,  and  not  mere 
bombast,  and  done  by  a  composer  as  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  writing  of  a  cappella  music  for 
voices  as  he  is  skilled  and  finely  inventive  in 
scoring  for  the  instruments. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  New  York  T.roes 


“Indian  Church”  by  Emily  Carr 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  S.  Band,  Toronto,  and  of  the  Emily  Carr 
Foundation,  from  plates  furnished  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 


Ute  Mountain  Air 


Ute  Tribal  Air 
Arranged  by  Roy  E.  Fbeeburg 


Andante  ( J  =88) 
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I  Ride  an  Old  Paint 


Cowboy  Ballad  Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 
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The  melody  of  I  Ride  an  Old  Paint,  instead 
of  being  in  the  soprano  part  as  most  melodies 
are,  is  in  the  lowest  part,  and  it  is  written  in 
the  bass  clef.  This  clef  works  just  like  the  treble 
clef  except  that  it  is  thirteen  notes  lower  in 
pitch.  Usually,  the  bass  clef  is  used  for  voices 
and  instruments  whose  ranges  are  so  low  that 
if  the  treble  were  used,  most  of  the  notes  would 
be  on  leger  lines.  If  for  example,  we  used  the 
treble  clef  for  this  song,  it  would  begin  like  this: 


As  you  can  see,  it  would  be  difficult  to  read 
such  a  low  part  in  the  treble  clef. 


Let’s  compare  the  same  F  Major  scale  as  it 
is  written  on  both  the  treble  and  bass  staves: 
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When  piano  accompaniments  have  low  notes 
for  the  right  hand,  you  will  sometimes  see  them 
written  with  a  bass  clef  on  what  is  usually  the 
treble  staff.  For  the  same  reason,  high  notes 
for  the  left  hand  are  written  with  a  treble  clef 
on  what  would  usually  be  the  bass  staff.  This 
avoids  the  extensive  use  of  leger  lines. 
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Sainte  Marguerite 


English  version  by  French  Canadian  Folk  Song 
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Printed  by  permission  of  The  Frederick  Harris  Music  Co.  Limited,  Oakville,  Ontario,  copyright  owner. 
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DANCE  PATTERNS 


When  form  in  music  was  discussed  on  page 
17,  you  will  remember  reading  how  a  work  of 
art  is  planned.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
dance,  and  dances  are  made  up  of  patterns  and 
patterns  within  patterns.  Furthermore,  patterns 
of  dance  and  patterns  of  music  are  alike.  This 
relationship  is  made  particularly  clear  by  di¬ 
rectional  marching  and  in  country  dancing.  In 
both  cases  the  divisions  of  the  music  determine 
the  pattern  developed.  In  country  (“square”) 
dancing,  each  new  section  of  the  music  calls 
for  change,  either  in  spirit,  step,  figure,  or  di¬ 
rection.  These  changes  form  the  design  or  floor 
pattern. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  planning  of 
floor  patterns,  you  will  enjoy  commencing  with 
one  of  the  simplest  forms,  the  round.  On  page 
91  there  are  several  rounds  from  which  to 
choose.  They  are  four-part  rounds,  so  divide 
your  group  into  four  parts.  Each  group  should 
perform  the  same  movements,  but  should  be¬ 
gin  in  sequence,  as  each  voice  enters  when  the 
round  is  sung.  The  base  pattern  might  be:  step 
forward  (one  step  to  every  one  or  two  beats) 
first  phrase,  step  backward  second  phrase.  Thus 
the  second  group  moves  forward  as  the  first 
steps  backward,  and  the  third  moves  forward 
as  the  second  steps  backward,  and  so  on.  This 
pattern  may  have  many  variations,  which  will 
come  to  you  as  you  gain  experience. 

Along  with  the  planning  of  floor  patterns  ( the 
design  made  by  the  feet  as  they  move  on  a  flat 
surface)  is  another  very  intriguing  rhythmic 
activity— the  study  of  an  arrangement  of  a  tune 
or  the  analysis  of  the  structure  of  a  piece  of 
music  as  it  might  relate  to  a  formalized  dance. 
The  technical  name  for  this  is  choreography. 
For  example,  try  to  plan  the  possible  choreog¬ 
raphy  for  the  Ute  Mountain  Air  on  page  97. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 
Boys  —  study  the  third  voice  part,  music  and 
words.  Notice  the  steady  four-beat  movement, 
suggesting  a  very  masculine  foot  pattern.  What 
kind  of  step  would  an  Indian  use? 

Girls  —  study  the  two  upper  parts.  Does  the 
music  suggest  rhythmic  movement?  Try  divid¬ 
ing  the  girls  into  two  groups  to  correspond  to 
soprano  and  alto  voices.  Let  partners  plan 
movements  to  follow  the  rhythm  pattern  of 


each  part.  When  the  two  parts  sing  in  unison, 
move  together.  When  the  parts  divide,  indi¬ 
cate  the  division.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  face 
in  opposite  directions,  or  to  reverse  arm  move¬ 
ments.  You  will  find  it  exciting  to  see  your 
dance  pattern  grow,  whether  or  not  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  audience. 

Creating  floor  patterns  can  make  every  dance 
more  interesting  and  meaningful.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  that  each  couple  on  the  dance 
floor  creates  its  own  pattern?  Of  course,  a  large 
crowd,  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  rules 
of  courtesy  and  avoiding  conflict  with  other 
dancing  couples,  determines  the  design  or  pat¬ 
tern  to  a  great  extent. 

You  have  beaten  time  or  conducted  in  twos, 
threes,  and  fours.  Vangeline  (page  70),  a  Greek 
folk  melody,  is  written  in  an  unusual  rhythm 
of  seven  beats  to  a  measure.  It  will  help  you  to 
feel  this  rhythm  and  sing  the  song  in  time  if 
you  keep  time  with  arm  movements.  Start  with 
the  right  hand  held  high.  On  count  1,  bring 
arm  down  in  front  of  body  at  waist  level;  count 
2,  swing  the  right  arm  out  to  the  side;  count  3, 
raise  to  starting  position;  count  4,  drop  arm  to 
front;  count  5,  raise  again;  count  6,  down;  count 
7,  up  to  starting  position.  Notice  that  you  have 
divided  the  measure  into  three  parts— first, three 
beats,  then  two,  then  two  more.  The  three-beat 
pattern  matches  the  dotted-quarter  notes,  and 
the  two  groups  of  two-beats  match  the  two 
quarter  notes  that  complete  each  measure. 
Can  you  make  up  a  foot  movement  in  the 
same  plan? 

Look  for  other  songs  in  the  book  which  be¬ 
cause  of  their  rhythm  suggest  a  dance.  Try  to 
create  your  own  choreography  for  one  of  these. 
One  way  to  begin  is  to  consider  the  words  first 
and  then  pantomime  the  various  activities  men¬ 
tioned.  Next  chant  the  words  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  song  so  that  you  can  begin  to  regulate  your 
movements  to  fit  the  metre  of  the  music.  You 
may  wish  to  use  arm  and  body  movements 
where  the  music  is  of  a  flowing  character  and 
more  conventional  foot  movements  where  the 
rhythm  is  marked.  Finally,  perform  the  dance 
to  the  music,  and  where  needed  modify  and 
change  the  patterns  until  you  feel  that  it  truly 
and  artistically  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  song. 
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Climbin’  Up  the  Mountain 


Negro  Spiritual 
Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 


meet  you  on  the  judg-ment  day, Good  Lord,_  I’ll  meet  you  on  thejudg-ment  day! 
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LISTENING  NOTES 


Gould ,  Cowboy  Rhapsody 


When  great  herds  of  cattle  were  driven 
across  the  plains  from  Texas  to  the  Western 
markets  (1870-1890),  they  were  accompanied 
by  the  cowboys  who  sang,  whistled,  and  made 
up  new  verses  to  old  tunes  to  pass  the  time 
as  they  rode  the  long  trail. 

These  cowboy  songs  are  true  folk  music,  and 
The  Old  Chisholm  Trail  was  one  of  the  most 
popular.  It  is  used  by  the  American  composer, 
Morton  Gould,  in  his  orchestral  work,  Cowboy 
Rhapsody .°  Many  versions  of  this  tune  exist. 
Mr.  Gould  uses  it  as  follows: 
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He  uses  another  famous  cowboy  song,  Home 
on  the  Range,  with  different  instruments,  such 
as  the  bassoon  and  the  English  horn. 
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Morton  Gould’s  first-hand  experience  with 
jazz  and  his  interest  in  folk  music  form  the 
basis  of  his  composing.  He  says  that  one  of  his 
chief  aims  is  “to  fuse  the  elements  of  our  popu¬ 
lar  American  idioms  with  the  classical  form 
and  structure.” 


MacDowell,  A.  D.  1620 

The  true  spirit  of  romanticism  is  embodied 
in  the  work  of  Edward  MacDowell,  who  is 
without  question  the  best  known  and  most 
loved  American  composer  of  the  19th  century. 


MacDowell,  a  native  New  Yorker,  studied 
with  many  teachers,  among  them  the  famous 
South  American  pianist,  Teresa  Carreno.  At 
fifteen  he  studied  in  Paris,  and  later  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  intending  to  become  a  concert  pianist. 
After  his  return  to  America,  he  lived  in  Boston. 
In  1896  he  was  made  head  of  the  newly  found¬ 
ed  music  department  of  Columbia  University. 
He  resigned  from  that  position  in  1904,  just 
four  years  before  his  death. 

In  one  of  his  Sea  Pieces,  Op.  55,  No.  3,  A.  D. 
1620, t  MacDowell  celebrated  the  arrival  of  the 
Puritan  settlers  in  New  England.  As  a  true 
romanticist,  he  combined  poetry  and  painting 
with  his  musical  ideas.  A  picture  called  “The 
Golden  Galleon”  may  have  inspired  the  poem 
that  prefaces  the  piece: 

The  yellow  setting  sun 

Melts  the  lazy  sea  to  gold 
And  gilds  the  swaying  galleon 

That  towards  a  land  of  promise 
Lunges  hugely  on. 

The  music  pictures  the  galleon  in  a  march¬ 
like  movement,  like  this: 


In  unbroken  rolling  rhythm 


The  hymn-like  middle  section  reminds  one 
of  the  tune  God  Save  the  Queen: 


Two  other  well-known  compositions  by 
MacDowell  are  To  a  Wild  Rose  and  To  a 
Water-Lily.  These  may  be  played  on  the  piano 
or  heard  by  means  of  recordings.  Some  of  his 
longer  compositions  may  be  heard  on  concert 
programs. 

“Copyright  Mills  Music,  Inc.  Used  by  permission. 

fCopyright  1898  by  P.  L.  Junc.  Copyright  Renewed. 
By  permission  of  The  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Co.,  Inc. 
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PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS 


Those  who  have  studied  early  music  and  the 
music  of  primitive  peoples  tell  us  that  man  first 
produced  sound  by  striking,  slapping,  pound- 
ing,  and  shaking  objects;  that  is,  by  percus¬ 
sion.  They  also  tell  us  that  the  first  musical  in¬ 
struments  were  drums.  Today,  familiar  as  we 
are  with  the  modern  percussion  instruments 
of  present-day  orchestras  and  bands,  these 
drums  would  seem  very  strange.  They  were 
made  of  all  kinds  of  materials  —  tree  trunks, 
logs,  pits  in  the  earth,  animal  skins.  Then,  too, 
the  early  drummers  were  not  concerned  with 
producing  sounds  that  were  musically  pleas- 
ing,  for  they  used  their  instruments  primarily 
for  religious  worship  and  signaling. 

Today  the  picture  is  quite  different.  Superior 
craftsmanship  goes  into  the  making  of  percus¬ 
sion  instruments,  and  a  high  level  of  skill  and 
musicianship  is  required  to  perform  on  most 
of  them. 

Some  percussion  instruments  have  definite 
pitch  and  some  do  not.  Of  the  pitched  instru¬ 
ments,  the  tympani,  or  kettledrums,  are  most 
prominent.  The  modern  instruments  are  made 
of  large  metal  bowls  with  skins  stretched  over 
the  top.  Hand  screws  are  used  to  vary  the 
tightness  of  these  heads  and  thus  change  pitch. 
You  cannot  change  the  pitch  of  a  kettledrum 
without  tuning  the  drum  all  over  again,  and 
this  takes  time.  So  most  orchestras  have  two 
or  more  kettledrums  tuned  to  the  different 
notes  they  will  have  to  play.  The  drummer  has 
to  play  a  different  drum  for  each  note,  and  it 
is  fascinating  to  watch  him  turning  from  one 
instrument  to  another  in  fast  passages.  In  spite 
of  the  limited  range  that  can  be  obtained  on 
a  series  of  kettledrums,  some  composers  have 
even  used  them  for  short  solos.  The  opening  of 
Beethoven’s  wonderful  violin  concerto  is  a  fine 
example  of  this  use  of  kettledrums. 

The  glockenspiel  (bells)  is  an  instrument 
with  steel  bars  arranged  like  a  piano  keyboard. 
It  is  played  by  striking  the  bars  with  small 
wooden  hammers.  The  bright  tone  of  this  in¬ 
strument  is  at  times  most  effective. 

The  celesta,  which  is  played  like  a  small 
piano,  is  actually  a  glockenspiel  with  a  very 
small  keyboard.  This  instrument  is  used  to 


excellent  effect  in  the  Nutcracker  Suite  by 
Tchaikovsky. 

The  xylophone  is  similar  to  the  glockenspiel 
except  that  its  bars  are  made  of  wood  instead 
of  steel. 

Chimes  are  a  set  of  metal  tubes  suspended 
from  a  frame  and  struck  by  wooden  mallets. 
When  played  they  give  the  effect  of  church 
bells.  Tchaikovsky  makes  good  use  of  them  in 
his  1812  Overture. 

There  are  many  percussion  instruments 
which  do  not  produce  a  definite  pitch.  Snare 
drums  and  bass  drums  are  found  in  every  high- 
school  band.  Snare  drums  get  their  name  from 
the  “snares”  (two  or  more  strings)  that  are 
stretched  across  the  lower  diaphragm.  These 
strings  vibrate  when  the  top  is  struck,  and  give 
the  lower  diaphragm  a  higher,  brighter  tone, 
so  that  the  drum  produces  a  more  pleasing 
sound. 

The  bass  drum  gives  out  a  deep  booming 
sound.  It  is  often  used  in  orchestras,  but  only 
to  accent  the  rhythm,  or  to  give  an  undertone 
of  power  in  a  stirring  climax  of  the  music. 

Cymbals,  which  consist  of  two  circular  brass 
plates  of  almost  equal  size,  are  in  most  bands 
too.  If  cymbals  are  of  good  quality  and  are  well 
played,  they  add  much  to  the  musical  effect  of 
a  band  or  orchestra  performance. 

The  triangle,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
shape,  is  a  small  steel  bar  that  is  struck  with  a 
light  metal  beater.  The  tambourine,  a  small 
single-headed  drum,  has  metal  discs  loosely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rim  so  they  “jingle”  when  the 
instrument  is  struck  or  shaken. 

All  of  the  percussion  instruments  are  used 
sparingly,  so  that  one  or  two  musicians  can 
usually  handle  all  of  them.  Sometimes  they  sit 
for  quite  a  while  with  nothing  to  do,  and  then 
they  may  have  to  jump  around  from  one  instru¬ 
ment  to  another  as  if  they  had  gone  wild. 

Some  other  interesting  and  useful  percussion 
instruments  are  the  tom-tom,  gong,  wood¬ 
block,  rattle,  and  castanets.  Oddly  enough,  the 
piano  is  sometimes  classified  as  a  percussion 
instrument  because  its  strings  are  struck  by 
hammers. 
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The  Lovely  Rosebud  (J’ai  cueilli  la  belle  rose) 
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Marianne  Went  to  the  Mill  (Marianne  s’en  va-t-au  moulin) 


Translated  French  Canadian  Folk  Song 

Conmoto  (J-=96)  Arranged  by  Boyce  Gaddes 
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3.  Then  Marianne  began  to  weep ;  the  miller  gave  her  gold  to  keep. 

Then  Marianne  began  to  weep  ;  the  miller  gave  her  gold  to  keep. 

Another  mule  Catin  bought  little  Marianne. 

Another  mule  whose  name  was  Catin  she  rode  down  from  the  mill. 

4.  Her  father  on  the  mule  looked  out  and  loudly  he  began  to  shout, 

Her  father  on  the  mule  looked  out  and  loudly  he  began  to  shout, 

“Where  have  you  put  Catin,  my  little  Marianne? 

O  where’s  the  mule  who’s  called  Catin  you  rode  up  to  the  mill?” 

5.  “St.  Michael’s  feast  we  keep  today,  each  mule  his  coat  must  change,”  they  say. 

“St.  Michael’s  feast  we  keep  today,  each  mule  his  coat  must  change,”  they  say. 

“This  is  our  old  Catin,”  said  little  Marianne. 

“This  is  the  mule  we  call  Catin  who  took  me  to  the  mill.” 


The  French  version  may  be  found  in  Canadian  Folk  Songs,  Old  and  New,  by  J.  Murray  Gibbon. 
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Gay  the  Rose  ( Gai  Ion  la,  gai  le  rosier) 

French  Canadian  Folk  Song 

.  I  Arranged  by  Boyce  Gaddes 
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The  French  version  may  be  found  in  Canadian  Folk  Songs,  Old  and  New,  by  J.  Murray  Gibbon. 
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The  Squid-Jiggin’  Ground 


Arthur  R.  Scammell 


Newfoundland  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Boyce  Gaddes 
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squid  —  a  form  of  sea  life  somewhat  like  a  cuttlefish  which  is  used  for  fish  bait. 
jig  gin’  —  catching  squid  ( bait  fish )  on  an  empty  hook  called  a  jigger. 

Cape  Anns  —  sou’westers,  oil  hats  worn  by  fishermen. 
tickle  —  a  narrow  passage  of  water  between  two  headlands. 

Tory  — a  member  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

Squires  —  a  former  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Newfoundland,  who  was  the  Prime  Minister 
at  the  time. 


My  Girl  in  Toslow 


H.  W.  LeMessurier,  c.m.g.  Newfoundland  Folk  Song 

Arranged  by  Boyce  Gaddes 


From  Old  Time  Songs  and  Poetry  of  Newfoundland.  Printed  by  permission  of  Gerald  S.  Doyle  Limited, 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 
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side  the  two  sunk-ers,  When  straight  through  the' chan -nel  to  Tos-low  we’ll  go. 

cut  a  big  fig  -  ure  When  -  ev  -  er  I  get  in  a  boat’s  stand-ing  room, 

young  Mar -tha  Fo  -  ley,  But  the  nic  -  est  of  all  is  my  girl  in  Tos-low. 

wall  with  the  hole  in,  I’ll -  take  her  from  Tos-low  the  wild  world  to  rove. 


sunkers  —  rocks  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  that  form  a  great  hazard  to  shipping. 
wall  with  the  hole  in  —  an  opening  in  the  sea  cliff,  a  well-known  local  landmark. 
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Translated 


By  the  Fountain  (A  la  claire  fontaine) 

French  Canadian  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Boyce  Gaddes 


Soave  (W  =50) 
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Descant  (optional) 


This  song  may  be  sung  in  four  parts  unaccompanied,  or  as  a  unison  song 
when  the  choral  parts  may  be  played  on  the  piano  or  with  orchestral 
instruments  as  an  accompaniment.  If  the  song  is  performed  unaccom¬ 
panied,  it  is  suggested  that  one  verse  be  sung  in  unison  in  order  to  provide 
variety.  The  French  verses  for  this  song  may  be  found  in  Canadian  Folk 
Songs ,  Old  and  New,  by  J.  Murray  Gibbon. 
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We  Sing  a  Song  to  Canada 


F.  Harris  Healey  Willan 


Can  -  a  -  da,  Our  Can- a  -  da, 
guard  o’er  prai-ries’  wide  ex-panse, 


That  spreads  from  sea_  to  sea,  To 

Where  waves  a  gold  -  en  sea,  When 


Printed  by  permission  of  The  Frederick  Harris  Music  Co.  Limited,  Oakville,  Ontario,  copyright  owner. 
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us  this  wide  do  -  min -ion  is  A  birth-right  and  a _  her- it -age, 

or- chards  bloom  in  blos-som  time  From  Belle  Isle  to  Vic  -  to  -  ri  -  a, 
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pro-tect  and  guide  us 


Through  sun  -  shine  and  through 


A  Canadian  Boat  Song 


Thomas  Moore,  1779-1852  Canadian  Folk  Song 
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voic-es  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time,  Our  voic-es  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time, 
is  not  a  breath  the  blue  waves  to  curl,  There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  waves  to  curl, 
see  us  float  o  -  ver  thy  surg  -  es  soon,  Shall  see  us  float  o  -  ver  thy  surg  -  es  soon. 
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Papa  Tony 


Jimmy  Eaton,  many  of  whose  songs  have  been  on  the  hit  parade,  has  cre¬ 
ated  in  Papa  Tony  a  song  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  Italian  folk  music. 


Jimmy  Eaton 


Jimmy  Eaton  Piano  accompaniment  by  Fred  Mendelsohn 
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A  Great  Big  Sea 
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Newfoundland  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Boyce  Gaddes 
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1.  A  great  big  sea  hove 

2.  A  great  big  sea  hove 
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A  great  big  sea  hove 

Ta-dee-dil  I  do.  A  great  big  sea  hove 

Me  boot  is  broke,  me 
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in  Long  Beach, _  And  Gran-ny  Snooks  she  lost  her  s 
in  theHar-bor  And  hove  right  up  in  Ke-ough’s 
frock  is  tore, _  But  Geor-gie  Snooks  I  do  a  -  dore 


Speech.—"! 

ar-  lor  >To  me  right  fol-di-dy  fol-dee. 


From  Old  Time  Songs  and  Poetry  of  Newfoundland.  Printed  by  permission  of  Geiiald  S.  Doyle  Limited, 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 
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Operetta  on  the  International  Stage 


It  began  a  long,  long  time  ago  —  the  com¬ 
bination  of  music  and  the  theatre  arts.  Some  say 
it  started  in  Greece  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  And  still  it  thrives! 

One  blend  of  music  and  theatre  is  the  oper¬ 
etta,  which,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  a  reason¬ 
ably  short,  light  work,  frequently  gay  in  char¬ 
acter.  Some  authorities  claim  that  The  Beggar  s 
Opera,  written  and  produced  in  England  over 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  modern  operetta.  Others  point  out  that  it 
is  not  at  all  similar  to  operetta  but  is  instead  a 
ballad  opera,  because  its  musical  numbers  are 
made  up  of  both  folk  songs  and  composed 
tunes.  In  any  event,  The  Beggars  Opera  has 
been  conspicuously  successful,  and  to  this  day 
is  sometimes  performed.  Youth's  the  Season, 
which  is  from  the  work,  is  included  in  this 
section. 

Credit  is  often  given  to  Franz  von  Suppe  and 
Jacques  Offenbach  for  being  the  originators  of 
the  operetta.  Each  man  was  highly  successful 
in  his  field,  von  Suppe  writing  for  the  Vienna 
stage  and  Offenbach  in  Paris.  Rondo  from 
Offenbach’s  Bluebeard  is  a  sample  from  the 
operettas  written  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 

All  are  agreed  that  it  was  Johann  Strauss,  Jr., 
who  raised  the  Viennese  operetta  to  interna¬ 
tional  fame.  There  is  a  great  appeal  and  capti¬ 
vating  quality  about  his  many  popular  works. 
One  of  his  later  works,  Die  Flcdennaus  (The 
Bat),  is  still  performed  many  times  each  year, 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  picture  on  the  next 
page  shows  a  gay  and  colorful  scene  from  a  re¬ 
cent  production  of  Die  Fledermaus.  Sing  the 
Bell  Song  from  Prinz  Methusalem  and  Tijro- 
lienne  from  Indigo  und  die  vierzig  Rauber  and 
feel  the  lilt  of  each  melody,  a  characteristic  of 
Strauss’  music. 

While  Strauss  was  writing  his  operettas  in 
Vienna,  a  team  of  Englishmen  named  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  were  turning  out  the  most  popular 
and  important  English  operetta  music.  Sullivan 
wrote  the  music  and  Gilbert  the  plays  (or 
librettos).  An  interesting  thing  about  these 
men  was  their  dependence  upon  each  other; 
together  they  wrote  fourteen  stage  works, 


eleven  of  which  were  outstandingly  successful. 
Separately,  their  attempts  at  operetta-writing 
were  just  as  unsuccessful  as  their  joint  efforts 
were  successful.  Their  most  outstanding  works 
are:  Trial  by  Jury,  The  Sorcerer ,  FI.  M.  S. 
Pinafore,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  Patience, 
Iolanthe,  Princess  Ida,  The  Mikado,  Ruddi- 
gorc,  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  The  Gondo¬ 
liers.  The  wit,  sparkle,  and  satire  of  these  stage 
works  account  for  the  many  performances  they 
receive  yearly  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  This  section  contains  two  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  songs  that  you  will  enjoy:  When  I 
Was  a  Lad  from  Pinafore  and  Three  Little 
Maids  from  The  Mikado. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  two  men  were  famous  for  their 
operettas:  Victor  Herbert,  who  composed  such 
hits  as  The  Fortune  Teller,  Babes  in  Toyland, 
and  Naughty  Marietta,  and  Reginald  de  Koven, 
known  best  today  for  his  operetta,  Robin  Hood. 
One  of  the  numbers  from  this  operetta  is  The 
Tinkers’  Song,  which  you  will  find  in  this  sec¬ 
tion, 

Later  composers  of  operettas  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  stage  are  Rudolph  Friml,  Sigmund  Rom¬ 
berg,  and  Jerome  Kern;  and  still  more  recent 
are  Richard  Rodgers,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Gian- 
Carlo  Menotti,  Cole  Porter,  Kurt  Weill,  Irving 
Berlin,  and  Vincent  Youmans. 

Even  the  briefest  discussion  of  the  American 
light  opera  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  George  Gershwin  and  his  Porgy 
and  Bess.  Many  consider  this  to  be  true  Amer¬ 
ican  opera  rather  than  operetta.  The  music  is 
filled  with  the  unusual  rhythms  and  melody 
patterns  of  American  blues  and  jazz.  Both  the 
Broadway  stage  and  Hollywood  motion  picture 
studios  have  produced  operettas  based  on  the 
lives  of  famous  composers.  Two  notable  suc¬ 
cesses  along  this  line  were  Blossom  Time,  based 
on  the  life  and  music  of  Schubert,  and  Song  of 
Norway,  about  Grieg’s  life  and  music.  New  ar¬ 
rangements  of  two  numbers  by  Grieg  which 
were  used  in  the  Song  of  Norway  are  included 
in  this  section:  Wandering  in  the  Woods  and 
Loyal  Sons  of  Glockenheim. 


From  a  performance  of  Strauss’s  Die  Fledermaus  at  Central  City,  Colorado.  Photo  by  Elemer  Na; 


Youth’s  the  Season 


John  Gay 

Allegretto  grazioso  (J  =126) 


From  The  Beggars  Opera 
Attributed  to  John  Gay 
Arranged  by  Howard  Lindberg 
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Let’s  be—  gay, . 
Dance  and-  sing,. 


While  we _  may,_ 

Time’s  on  the  wing, 


Beau-ty’s  a  flow’r,_des  -  pised_in  de-cay,  _ 
Life  nev-er  knows. the  re  -  turn.  of_  spring. 
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Bell  Song 


From  the  operetta  Prinz  Methusalem 
E.  Schwab  Johann  Strauss 
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THE  ORCHESTRA  —  on  Stage  and  in  the  Pit 


Around  the  turn  of  the  17th  century  several 
things  happened  of  considerable  importance 
for  present-day  musicians  and  music  lovers. 
Certainly,  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  far- 
reaching  was  the  beginning  of  opera.  Another, 
not  so  dramatic  or  exciting  but  no  less  impor¬ 
tant,  was  the  first  “faint  stirring”  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  as  we  know  it  today.  Our  concern  is 
with  both  of  these  events  because  they  are  so 
closely  related. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  man  named  Monteverdi 
that  got  both  opera  and  orchestra  off  to  a  good 
start.  In  1607  Monteverdi  completed  his  opera 
Orfeo.  This  had  the  same  subject  and  general 
style  as  an  earlier  work  called  Euridice,  which 
had  been  written  by  a  group  of  noblemen, 
artists,  and  musicians  in  Italy.  However,  Orfeo 
was  more  advanced  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  opera  and  use  of  orchestra.  For  the  first 
time,  a  complete  and  varied  orchestra  is  used 
independently,  and  not  as  a  mere  accompani¬ 
ment.  Monteverdi  also  introduced  new  effects 
in  his  harmony,  and  this  helped  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects  of  tone  coloring  that  had  never 
been  thought  of  before. 

Although  large  groups  of  instruments  occa¬ 
sionally  had  been  played  together,  there  had 
been  little  or  no  attempt  to  treat  the  instru¬ 
ments  individually  until  Monteverdi  wrote 
Orfeo. 

Even  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Handel,  did  little  experimenting 
with  new  ideas  in  writing  for  the  orchestra. 

By  the  time  Haydn  and  Mozart  reached  the 
musical  scene,  composers  who  are  little  known 
today  had  brought  about  some  important 
changes  in  orchestral  writing,  but  it  was  these 
two  masters  who  did  most  to  establish  stringed 
instruments  as  the  foundation  of  the  orchestra, 
with  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  used 
for  special  effects.  Other  instruments  have 
since  been  added,  but  the  basic  plan  of  instru¬ 
mentation  has  remained  the  same. 

Today,  music  played  by  concert  orchestras 
makes  up  a  sizable  part  of  the  world’s  musical 
bill-of-fare.  Haydn  and  Mozart  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  amazed  at  the  size  and  musical  excel¬ 
lence  and  resources  of  these  great  orchestras 


which  are  frequently  heard  in  concert,  on  re¬ 
cordings,  and  on  the  radio  and  television. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  orchestra’s 
development,  composers  of  theatre  music  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  growth  of 
the  orchestra’s  dramatic  and  descriptive  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  more  influential  of  these  composers 
were  Gluck,  Weber,  Wagner,  and  Richard 
Strauss.  At  the  same  time,  composers  of  stage 
music  were  quick  to  utilize  the  discoveries 
which  had  been  made  by  composers  of  other 
types  of  music.  Many  helpful  and  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  exchanges  took  place,  therefore,  between 
the  stage  and  the  orchestra  pit. 

A  rather  specialized  type  of  musical  com¬ 
position  and  arranging  for  orchestra  has  existed 
for  some  time  in  the  operetta  field.  A  light,  gay 
effect  is  usually  obtained,  and  you  will  find 
this  effect  especially  in  the  works  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan. 

A  composer  naturally  has  certain  purposes 
he  sets  out  to  accomplish.  He  wants  to 
heighten  the  dramatic  and  musical  effect  of 
what  is  taking  place  on  the  stage  through  the 
use  of  the  orchestra.  At  the  same  time,  he  can¬ 
not  take  away  attention  from  the  stage  or 
cover  up  the  song  or  speech  of  the  actors. 
Usually  with  a  small  orchestra,  he  has  to  try 
to  make  his  overtures  sound  as  if  they  were 
played  by  a  full  orchestra,  and  even  here  he 
is  still  limited  by  the  element  of  the  drama.  He 
cannot  excite  his  audience  so  much  that  they 
experience  a  great  letdown  in  interest  when 
the  curtain  is  raised. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  so  much 
theatre  music  as  there  is  today.  Background 
music  used  so  frequently  with  radio,  television 
plays,  and  motion  pictures  serves  nearly  the 
same  purpose  as  stage  music.  It  illustrates  and 
adds  special  emphasis  to  what  is  actually  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  story. 

From  time  to  time  some  of  today’s  leading 
composers  write  musical  scores  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  for  radio  and  television  productions. 
When  you  watch  a  motion  picture  or  follow 
a  play  or  operetta  over  the  radio  or  television, 
listen  closely  to  the  music  to  see  if  it  is  illus¬ 
trating  and  adding  emphasis  to  the  story. 
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The  Legend  of  Madame  Angot 

From  the  operetta  La  fille  de  Madame  Angot 
English  version  by  Ann  MacMillan  Alexandre  Le  Cocq 
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You 

lis  - 

ten 

for 

a 

voice—  you 

can 

hear  from  east 

to  west! 

yell, 

And 

when 

it 

seems 

de  - 

mand  -  ed, 

she’ll 

raise  her  fist 

as  well! 

loon, 

And 

of 

her 

dis  - 

ap  - 

point  -  ment  when 

it  fell  down 

too  soon! 

Bb 


me  e  m 


‘Fish  I  sell _  you,  fresh!  I  tell _ you.  Buy  them  now,  and  don’t  be  slow.” 

But  she’s  pret  -  ty  and  quite  wit  -  ty,  And  she’ll  scold  you,  well  we  know. 

If  she’s  rough,. her  friends  all  suf  -  fer  When  her  tern  -  per  starts  to  show. 


f  She  is  sau  -  cy; 
She  is  rude,_  her 
Still,  she’s  charm  -  ing, 


some  what  bos  -  sy, 
chins  pro  -  trade,- her 
but  a  -  larm  -  ing, 


and  her  name’s  Ma 
fame  is  great,  Ma 
and  her  name’s  Ma 


dame  An  -  got 
dame  An  -  got 
dame  An -got 
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She  is  sau  -  cy; 
She  is  rude,—  her 
Still,  she’s  charm-  ing, 
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some  what  bos  -  sy, 
chins  pro -trade,-  her 
but  a  -  larm  -  ing, 
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and  her  name’s  Ma 
fame  is  great,  Ma 
and  her  name’s  Ma 


dame  An  -  got. 
dame  An  -  got. 
dame  An  -  got. 


She  is  sau  -  cy;  some  what  bos  -  sy, 
She  is  rude,_  her  chins  pro -trade,-  her 
Still,  she’s  charm- ing,  but  a.  larm-  ing, 


and  her  name’s  Ma 
fame  is  great,  Ma 
and  her  name’s  Ma 


dame  An  -  got. 
dame  An  -  got. 
dame  An  -  got. 
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LISTENING  NOTES 


Strauss,  Die  Fledermaus 

In  the  carefree,  pleasure-loving  Vienna  of 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  talk 
at  the  customary  afternoon  coffee  sessions  was 
largely  about  the  latest  operettas  and  the  most 
recent  waltzes. 

Perhaps  the  operetta  under  discussion  was 
from  Paris,  or  had,  at  least,  been  composed  by 
Jacques  Offenbach,  a  German,  who  had  in¬ 
vented  the  style  of  “little  opera”  which  made 
him  famous  in  the  French  capital.  Or  it  may 
have  been  by  Franz  von  Suppe,  an  Italian- 
born  citizen  of  Austria.  But  the  most  popular 
composer  of  operetta  was  a  man  who  had  long 
been  known  as  a  composer  of  delightful  and 
popular  waltzes,  Johann  Strauss,  Jr. 

Even  the  word  “waltz”  brings  to  mind  the 
name  Strauss,  for,  as  one  writer  has  said,  the 
Strausses  of  Vienna  “set  the  whole  world 
waltzing.” 

The  elder  Johann  Strauss  helped  to  turn  the 
18th  century  peasant  dance,  the  Landler,  into 
the  most  popular  dance  of  his  time.  But  it  was 
Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  his  son,  who  became  known 
as  “the  Waltz  King.” 

The  younger  Strauss  did  not  begin  to  write 
operettas  until  he  was  forty  years  old,  although 
his  publishers  and  the  theatre  managers  had 
begged  him  to  try  his  hand  at  this  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  Tyrolienne  on  page  144  is 
from  his  first  produced  work,  Indigo  und  die 
vierzig  Rauber  (Indigo  and  the  Forty 
Thieves ) . 

His  third,  Die  Fledermaus  (The  Bat),  is  the 
most  famous  of  all  his  operettas,  and  is  still 
performed  and  enjoyed  regularly  in  many 
countries  of  the  world. 

“The  Bat”  is  the  nickname  of  Falke,  a  char¬ 
acter  in  the  play,  who  had  once  gone  to  a 
fancy-dress  ball  in  the  costume  of  a  bat.  The 
complicated  story  concerns  a  nobleman  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  serve  a  short  prison  term 
on  a  trifling  charge.  He  goes  first  with  Falke 
to  a  fancy-dress  ball,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
mixed-up  situations  begin. 

Here  are  two  melodies  from  the  famous  waltz 
in  the  overture.  This  waltz  is  heard  at  length 
in  the  last  part  of  Act  II. 
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An  overture  of  this  kind  is  like  the  “preview 
of  coming  attractions”  in  a  motion  picture 
theatre. 

The  overture  to  Die  Fledermaus  begins  with 
a  short,  fast  introduction  followed  by  this  mel¬ 
ody  marked  Allegretto  ( not  too  fast ) : 
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The  next  important  theme  is: 
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A  slower  melody,  an  Andante,  is  soon  heard: 


If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
real  performance  of  Die  Fledermaus  on  the 
stage  or  over  television,  be  sure  to  do  so.  You 
will  find  it  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  musical  experiences. 
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DANCE  STYLES 


Just  as  we  have  many  kinds  of  music,  so  we 
have  many  different  styles  of  dancing,  several 
examples  of  which  may  be  found  on  neighbor- 
ing  pages. 

The  Legend  of  Madame  Angot  (page  135) 
is  an  example  of  two-part  (A-B)  form,  each 
period  consisting  of  16  measures.  This  is  the 
light  musical-comedy  type  of  dancing  song. 
For  foot  movements  use  a  change  step  (step, 
close,  step),  or  a  slide.  For  arm  movements, 
pantomime  the  words  of  the  song. 

Loyal  Sons  of  Glockenheim  (page  139)  is 
a  marching  song.  Occasionally  the  words  and 
notes  suggest  little  running  steps  (perhaps  a 
group  of  girls  fluttering  around  the  soldiers?). 

Tinkers  Song  (page  147)  and  Rondo  (page 


152 )  are  operetta  selections,  with  text  suggest¬ 
ing  the  accompanying  action. 

Three  Little  Maids  from  School  (page  159): 
Notice  how  the  piano  part  describes  the  simper¬ 
ing,  giggling  girls. 

Youths  the  Season  (page  131)  is  English  in 
character  and  suggests  a  circle  dance  with  light 
and  dainty  foot  movements.  A  floor  pattern, 
based  on  the  phrase  pattern  (four-measure 
phrases), might  be: 

Phrase  1— move  clockwise 

Phrase  2— return  to  original  position 

Phrase  3— move  to  centre 

Phrase  4— return  to  place,  with  turn  in  place 
to  close  indicating  final  cadence. 


Loyal  Sons  of  Glockenheim 


Jimmy  Eaton 

In  a  mock  martial  style  (  J  =76) 


Adapted  from  Norwegian  Dance  No.  2 

Edvard  Grieg 
Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 
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Go  on  pa-rade 
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Man  -  ly  he  -  roes  mark-ing  time 


So  un  -  a-  fraid; 
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Tah. 


Hear  the  fife  and  drum  corps:  Twee -die  dee  -  die,  Ru  -  ta  -  ba  -  ga, 
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English  version  by  Aileen  Fisher 

Moderato  ( J.  =  50) 


From  the  operetta  Indigo  und  die  vierzig  Rauber 

Johann  Strauss 
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Tinkers’  Song 


Harry  B.  Smith 


From  the  operetta  Robin  Hood 

Reginald  DeKoven 
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English  version  by 

Nancy  Byrd  Turner 


Wandering  in  the  Woods 


Edvard  Grieg 
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Rondo 


Before  Jacques  Offenbach  was  of  age  he  was 
playing  in  a  theatre  orchestra.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  conducting  and  writing  operettas. 
Thanks  to  his  sparkling  tunes,  many  of  his 
operettas  were  immediate  hits,  and  were  sung 
all  over  the  world. 

The  plot  of  Bluebeard  does  not  follow  strictly 
the  old  tale.  In  the  operetta,  Bluebeard  is  a 

English  version  by  Eleanor  Graham  Vance 


baron  who  has  already  become  bored  with 
four  of  his  wives,  and  has  turned  them  over 
to  the  alchemist  to  be  poisoned.  Later  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  wives  have  not  actually  been 
put  to  death,  but  have  been  given  a  potion 
which  has  put  them  into  a  long  sleep.  The 
wives,  awakened  from  their  sleep,  come  back 
in  the  last  act  for  a  happy  ending. 

From  the  operetta  Bluebeard 
Jacques  Offenbach 
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poco  meno  mosso 
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you  to  say?  Now  don’t  be  shy?” 


So  he  said,  “I  have -n’t  much  to 
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When  I  Was  a  Lad 


Here  Gilbert  pokes  fun  at  an  office-holder  who  gets  ahead,  not  by  fitness 
for  the  job,  but  by  a  reputation  gained  in  other  fields. 


W.  S.  Gilbert 


From  the  operetta  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 


Allegro  non  troppo  (  J  =104) 


Sir  Joseph  Porter 
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3.  In  serving  writs  I  made  such  a  name 
That  an  articled  clerk  I  soon  became; 

I  wore  clean  collars  and  a  bran  new  suit 
For  the  pass  examination  at  the  Institute. 

And  that  pass  examination  did  so  well  for  me, 

That  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen’s  Navee, 

CHORUS:  And  that  pass  examination  did  so  well  for  he, 
That  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  Queen’s  Navee. 

D.S. 

4.  Of  legal  knowledge  I  acquired  such  a  grip, 

That  they  took  me  into  partnership, 

And  that  junior  partnership  I  ween 
Was  the  only  ship  that  I  ever  had  seen. 

Rut  that  kind  of  ship  so  suited  me, 

That  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen’s  Navee. 

CHORUS:  But  that  kind  of  ship  so  suited  he, 

That  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee. 

D.S . 

6.  I  grew  so  rich,  that  I  was  sent 

By  a  pocket  borough  into  Parliament; 

I  always  voted  at  my  party’s  call, 

And  I  never  thought  of  thinking  for  myself  at  all. 

I  thought  so  little  they  rewarded  me, 

By  making  me  the  ruler  of  the  Queen’s  Navee. 

CHORUS:  He  thought  so  little  they  rewarded  he, 

By  making  him  the  ruler  of  the  Queen’s  Navee. 

D.S. 

6.  Now  landsmen  all,  whoever  you  may  be, 

If  you  want  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 

If  your  soul  isn’t  fettered  to  an  office  stool, 

Be  careful  to  be  guided  by  this  golden  rule, 

Stick  close  to  your  desks  and  never  go  to  sea, 

And  you  all  may  be  rulers  of  the  Queen’s  Navee. 

CHORUS:  Stick  close  to  your  desks  and  never  go  to  sea, 

And  you  all  may  be  rulers  of  the  Queen’s  Navee. 

D.C.  al  Fine 


A  most  important  factor  in  singing  a  song  of  this  type  is  the  crystal-clear 
pronunciation  of  each  word,  with  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
words  which  have  sharp  final  consonants. 


Three  Little  Maids 


From  the  operetta  The  Mikado 

W.  S.  Gilbert  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 

Presto  (  J  =120) 


By  special  permission  of  Chappell  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
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In  the  operetta,  The  Mikado,  the  sisters  Yum-Yum,  Pitti-Sing  and  Peep- 
Bo,  are  wards  of  Ko-Ko,  a  tailor  who  has  become  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Titipu.  The  sisters  are  young  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  but 
Yum-Yum  has  managed  to  fall  in  love  with  Nanki-Poo,  who  is  really  the 
son  of  the  Mikado.  But  Nanki-Poo  has  been  banished  from  the  court  and 
is  earning  his  living  disguised  as  a  trombone  player.  The  accompaniment, 
as  well  as  the  song  itself,  suggests  the  three  fluttery,  giggling  girls  who 
view  everything  as  a  source  of  fun. 
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The  World  Celebrates  and  Commemorates 


What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell? 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell, 

His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 

And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound: 

Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could 
not  dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 

That  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well. 

What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell? 

A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day 
John  Dryden 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  indispen¬ 
sable  part  music  plays  in  the  really  important 
occasions  of  our  lives?  Can  you  imagine  a  wed¬ 
ding  without  the  stirring  marches  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
ceremony?  Can  you  picture  a  patriotic  celebra¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  First  of  July  or  Remembrance  Day 
parade,  without  marches  or  our  national  an¬ 
them?  Somehow  it  would  seem  as  if  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  were  missing.  For 
most  denominations  a  religious  service  with¬ 
out  music  is  practically  unheard  of,  and 
Christmas  without  its  carols  just  wouldn’t  be 
Christmas! 

Some  of  the  world’s  most  inspiring  music 
was  written  for,  and  is  used  on,  such  occasions. 
The  dramatic  story  of  the  writing  of  La  Mar¬ 
seillaise  by  Rouget  de  Lisle  and  its  use  during 
the  French  Revolution  shows  the  strong  effect 
music  can  have  on  people. 

Pomp  and  Circumstance  by  the  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  composer,  Edward  Elgar,  creates  an  effect 
of  great  dignity  and  power,  and  the  stirring 
marches  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  call  forth  feelings 
of  patriotic  fervor. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  moving  of  all  pa¬ 
triotic  compositions  is  Finlandia  by  the  Finnish 
composer,  Sibelius,  ft  was  written  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  when  Finland 
was  being  ruled  by  Russia,  and  the  people  were 
in  a  feverish  state  of  nationalistic,  anti-Russian 
feeling.  After  Finlandia’s  first  performance  at 
a  patriotic  demonstration,  the  Russian  govern¬ 


ment  banned  the  work  because  of  its  inflam¬ 
matory  effect  upon  the  populace. 

From  earliest  times  man  has  drawn  on  music 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  important 
events.  Music  has  been  so  closely  connected 
with  religious  worship  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
separate  either  of  them  completely  from  the 
other.  The  Bible  makes  frequent  references  to 
music  and  musical  instruments,  and  it  is  known 
that  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  music  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  was  performed  by  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians. 

As  many  as  f20  silver  trumpets  called  hasosra 
chatzotzra  were  used  at  once  in  King  Solo¬ 
mon’s  day,  and  powerful  pipe  organs  called 
magrepha  and  cymbals  known  as  tziltzal  were 
also  used.  One  function  of  these  instruments 
was  to  announce  the  entrance  of  the  priests, 
which  was  a  signal  for  the  congregation  to 
prostrate  themselves. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  the  chanting 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  was  established  at  least 
five  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christ 
and  that  a  form  of  it  is  still  sung  in  some  Jewish 
synagogues  today.  They  also  believe  that  early 
Christian  music  owes  much  to  Hebrew  music. 
Christian  music  was  brought  together  by  an 
official  act  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  around 
six  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  This 
music,  called  Gregorian  chant,  or  plainsong,  is 
the  basis  of  Catholic  Church  music  today.  The 
passions  and  masses  of  Bach  and  the  oratorios 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn  are  great 
musical  monuments  to  man’s  faith  in  God  and 
are  eternal  sources  of  spiritual  refreshment. 

Music  written  to  commemorate  some  of  the 
deepest  experiences  and  most  profound  occa¬ 
sions  in  men’s  lives  is  offered  in  the  pages  of 
this  section.  Let  us  approach  this  music  with  a 
feeling  of  respect  and  reverence. 

The  reproduction  of  the  painting,  *  Journey 
of  the  Magi,  by  the  great  15th  century  artist, 
Sassetta,  on  the  next  page,  suggests  a  mood 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  music  in  this  section. 


Detail  from  “Journey  °f  the  Magi”  by  Sassetta.  From  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


0  Holy  Night 

Adolphe  Adam,  son  of  a  musician,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  composer  of  light,  tuneful  operas, 
the  music  for  Giselle,  the  oldest  ballet  now  performed,  and  his  Christmas 
song.  In  his  last  years  he  was  professor  of  composition  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory. 

Adolphe  Adam  Adolphe  Adam 
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The  Huron  Carol 


Indian  words  (Huron)  by  Jean  de  Brebeuf  (c.  1643) 

English  version  (1926)  by  J.  E.  Middleton  Arranged  by  Boyce  Gaddes 
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3.  The  earliest  moon  of  winter  time 
Is  not  so  round  and  fair 
As  was  the  ring  of  glory 
On  the  helpless  Infant  there. 

The  chiefs  from  far  before  Him  knelt 
With  gifts  of  fox  and  beaver  pelt. 


4.  0  children  of  the  forest  free, 

O  sons  of  Manitou, 

The  Holy  Child  of  earth  and  heav’n 
Is  born  today  for  you. 

Come  kneel  before  the  radiant  Boy 
Who  brings  you  beauty,  peace  and  joy. 
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Carol  of  the  Birds 


Poco  andantino  (  J  =76) 
Descant  (optional) 


Carol  from  Bas-Quercy 
Arranged  by  Per  H.  Peterson 
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Good  Christian  Men,  Rejoice! 

Ancient  German  Melody 

John  Mason  Neale  Harmonized  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 


Carol  of  the  Flowers 


English  version  by  Carol  from  Bas-Quercy 

Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee  Arranged  by  Per  H.  Peterson 
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Babe  of  Bethlehem 


American  Folk  Song 
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Jingle  Bells 


J.  PlERPONT 

J.  Pierpont  Arranged  by  Roy  E.  Freeburg 

Vivace  (  J  =132) 
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0  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand 

John  Hatton 

Leonard  Bacon  Descant  by  David  McK.  Williams 

Allegro  non  troppo  (  J  =126) 


180. 


PROCESSIONALS,  FESTIVALS,  AND  PAGEANTS 


It  is  very  easy  to  think  of  dancing  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  solely  of  joy  and  gaiety,  but  you  may 
remember  that  dancing  originated  in  the 
church,  as  a  natural  physical  response  to  deep 
emotion.  Many  dances  like  the  Minuet  and  the 
Sarabande  retain  this  spirit  of  dignity,  and 
there  is  a  very  real  place  for  rhythmic  activity 
on  the  most  solemn  formal  or  religious  occa¬ 
sions.  Do  not  grace  and  precision  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  choir’s  processional? 

On  special  occasions,  and  during  church 
festivals,  the  ordinary  processional  and  reces¬ 
sional  may  be  varied  in  several  ways.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  those  in  the  procession  may  walk  single 
file,  holding  candles.  Or  they  may  form  a 
double  line,  couples  linking  inside  arms,  and 
holding  hymn  book  or  music  between  them 
with  their  outside  hands.  During  the  proces¬ 
sional,  foot  movements  should  be  exceedingly 
smooth;  whether  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
moves  at  all.or  sways  slightly  from  side  to  side, 
will  depend  on  the  wish  of  the  church  or  con¬ 
gregation.  It  is  possible  to  be  rhythmic  and 
dignified. 

When  a  procession  has  reached  the  front  of 
the  auditorium,  it  may  continue  to  a  choir  loft 
or  stalls,  or  be  dispersed  into  posed  groups,  and 
so  on.  For  the  recessional  the  line  is  reformed 
as  before. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  plan  and  direct  a 
religious  processional.  If  so,  the  song  Oh  God, 
Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand  (page  180)  will 
make  an  excellent  selection. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  winter,  when  in 
northern  countries  the  nights  were  long  and 
interior  lighting  was  poor,  most  people  went 
to  bed  shortly  after  dark.  In  the  courts  of  kings 
and  nobles,  they  would  often  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  have  a  good  meal,  and  seek 
entertainment.  One  activity  was  the  Torchlight 
Dance,  a  stately  procession  with  music,  lit  by 
torches  carried  by  the  paraders. 

Songs  in  this  part  of  the  book  are  fine  choices 
for  pageant  programs. 

For  a  Christmas  pageant,  see  O  Holy  Night 
(page  166),  This  Is  the  Day  (page  165),  Carol 
of  the  Flowers  (page  172),  Good  Christian 
Men,  Rejoice  (page  171),  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
(page  174).  For  a  patriotic  pageant,  see  O 


Canada  (page  246),  I  Vow  to  Thee,  My  Coun¬ 
try  (page  186),  National  Hymn  (page  190), 
and  O  God  of  Love  (page  184),  especially  for 
Remembrance  Day.  For  inclusion  in  Thanks¬ 
giving  programs,  see  Now  Thank  We  All  Our 
God  (page  185);  for  an  Easter  program,  Wel¬ 
come  Happy  Morning  (page  196).  There  are 
authentic  Hebrew  melodies  on  pages  83,  182, 
and  191. 

Many  of  the  English  songs  and  dances  in» 
this  book  may  be  grouped  together  for  a  pro¬ 
gram.  These  may  be  supplemented  by  a  play 
based  on  old  English  customs  such  as  bringing 
in  the  boar’s  head  and  lighting  the  Yule  Log. 
You  or  some  one  else  in  the  class  may  have 
other  traditions  to  suggest. 

Do  you  know  about  the  Breaking  of  the  An¬ 
nual  Pihata;  a  Mexican  Christmas  custom? 

The  breaking  of  the  pinata  is  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Mexican  holidays.  The  Mexican 
people  make  many  preparations  for  entertain¬ 
ing,  just  as  we  do,  the  week  before  Christmas 
Day.  One  of  the  preparations  is  the  hanging  of 
the  pinata  from  the  ceiling.  The  pinata  is  a 
container  for  gifts;  it  may  be  a  pottery  bowl 
or  a  brightly  colored  paper  bag. 

In  the  old  tradition,  groups  of  people  go 
about  singing  carols.  When  the  members  of  a 
group  come  to  the  home  of  a  friend,  they  knock 
and  are  invited  to  enter.  The  smallest  child  is 
blindfolded  and  given  a  stick.  Then  the  child 
has  to  find  and  strike  the  suspended  pinata. 
When  he  succeeds,  the  pinata  breaks  and  the 
gifts  tumble  to  the  floor.  Of  course  there  is 
then  a  mad  scramble!  The  celebration  winds 
up  with  gay  folk  dancing.  The  dance  you 
learned  for  the  song  The  Sierras  of  Chiapas 
( page  36 ),  which  is  one  form  of  the  Chiapane- 
cas,  is  a  frequent  choice. 

A  very  interesting  class  project  would  be  to 
plan  a  festival  program  called  “Christmas 
Around  the  World.”  For  this  you  could  select 
several  typical  ceremonies  or  customs  and  work 
each  one  out  as  a  short  scene.  Because  you 
would  not  have  time  to  include  all  the  ideas 
you  might  find,  select  the  most  colorful  for 
dramatic  action,  and  link  the  scene  by  appro¬ 
priate  musical  selections  for  countries  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  action. 
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Saleynu  (Shabuot  Song) 

Hebrew  words  by  Levin-Kipnis  J.  Gorochov 

English  version  by  Harry  H.  Fein  Arranged  by  S.  G.  Braslavsky 
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0  God  of  Love 


Henry  Baker 

Semplice.  (  J  =108) 


Henry  Baker 
Descant  by  J.  H.  Ossewaarde 
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Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God 


Catherine  Winkworth 


Cruger— Bach 
Arranged  by  Marshall  Bartholomew 


I  V ow  to  Thee,  My  Country 
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The  Star-Spangled  Banner  (Service  Version) 

Francis  Scott  Key  Attributed  to  John  Stafford  Smith 
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Angels  We  Have  Heard  on  High 


Old  French  Carol 
Arranged  by  Boyce  Gaddes 
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Ba’a  M’ Nucha  (Rest  Has  Come) 

This  song,  which  means  “Rest  has  come,”  depicts  the  quiet,  inspiring 
beauty  of  night-time  in  the  valley  of  Emek  Jezreel.  In  Biblical  times  this 
valley  was  the  granary  of  ancient  Israel.  Long  neglected,  it  has  now  been 
reclaimed  by  modern  Jewish  pioneers  who  have  watered  its  soil  and  made 
it  bloom  again.  In  the  song,  a  pioneer  professes  his  love  for  the  Emek,  and 
pledges  himself  to  guard  it  well. 


Hebrew  words  by  N.  Alterman 
English  version  by  Harry  H.  Fein 
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Arranged  by  S.  G.  Braslavsky 
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THE  BAND 


No  type  of  musical  organization  plays  as 
important  a  part  in  public  celebrations  as  the 
band.  This  has  been  true  for  a  long  time.  Henry 
VIII  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  had 
bands  which  played  on  important  occasions, 
and  many  rulers  since  then  have  followed  the 
same  practice.  History  shows  that  well  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  Germany  a  great  mass 
of  instruments  —  one  thousand  wind  instru¬ 
ments  and  two  hundred  drums  —  participated 
in  a  celebration  to  honor  a  visiting  emperor. 

The  general  musical  meaning  of  the  term 
“band”  denotes  any  group  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Today,  however,  we  usually  use  the 
word  in  connection  with  a  large  group  of  wind 
instruments.  In  North  America  we  also  use  the 
term  to  denote  instrumental  organizations  spe¬ 
cializing  in  popular  dance  music  —  dance 
bands,  jazz  bands,  swing  bands. 

Brass,  woodwind,  and  percussion  instru¬ 
ments,  in  various  combinations,  have  been 
played  together  for  centuries.  Before  England 
had  her  Magna  Charta  in  the  13th  Century, 
princes  and  others  of  high  degree  had  their 
own  bands  of  trumpets  and  crude  kettledrums. 
Although  use  of  these  instruments  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  nobility,  a  few  steps  were  taken 
during  this  same  period  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  band  music.  In  England,  France,  and 
Germany  there  were  pipers  who  had  settled 
in  towns  and  who  did  not  want  to  be  classed  as 
wandering  musicians.  These  musicians  banded 
together  for  mutual  protection. 

Not  much  distinction  was  made  between  the 
various  kinds  of  musical  groups  until  approx¬ 
imately  two  hundred  and  fifty  year^  ago,  when 
three  definite  types  developed  —  military  band, 
brass  band,  and  orchestra.  The  concert  band, 
which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  military  band, 
developed  later. 

The  military  music  played  today  dates  from 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  when  bands  be¬ 
came  a  necessary  part  of  the  military  equipment 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 


The  modern  “brass  band”  includes  percus¬ 
sion  and  many  woodwind  instruments,  such  as 
clarinets  ( which  occupy  the  same  place  in  the 
band  that  the  violins  do  in  the  orchestra), 
flutes,  piccolos,  oboes,  and  English  horns.  There 
are  also  the  brasses  including  trombones, 
euphoniums,  and  sousaphones.  The  “sousa- 
phone,”  a  circular  bass  tuba  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  carried  around  the  body  when 
the  player  is  marching,  was  made  expressly  for 
Sousa’s  Band  in  1899. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a  band- 
loving  nation,  and  today  almost  every  high 
school,  college,  and  university  can  boast  of  a 
smartly-uniformed  band  that  is  thoroughly 
trained  in  marching  manoeuvres.  In  addition  to 
playing  a  big  part  at  sport  events  and  other 
affairs  of  their  institutions,  these  colorful  or¬ 
ganizations  frequently  fill  a  real  need  in  their 
communities  by  participating  in  public  cele¬ 
brations  of  all  sorts.  In  Canada,  too,  the  number 
of  school  bands  has  increased  rapidly. 

The  Canadian  Military  services  each  have 
several  full-time  bands.  These  are  made  up  of 
professional  musicians  who  enlist  in  the  service 
for  bandsmen  duties,  and  they  are  employed 
full  time  as  bandsmen.  There  are  also  many 
other  military  bands  throughout  the  country 
made  up  of  volunteer  instrumentalists  who  play 
in  a  band  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties. 
Apart  from  the  bands  associated  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  the  military  services,  there  are 
many  privately  organized  ones.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  is  the  Kitsalino  Boys> 
Band,  which  has  toured  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain  for  many  years. 

These  bands  throughout  the  country  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  musical  life  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  musicians  who  constitute  them 
and  to  the  numerous  audiences  who  listen  to 
their  music.  A  well-organized  and  trained  band 
supplies  an  excellent  training  ground  for  de¬ 
veloping  habits  of  working  together,  for  gain¬ 
ing  a  love  of  music,  and  for  acquiring  musical 
skills  and  knowledge. 
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SINGING  NOTES 


While  we  should  try  to  sing  all  songs  as 
beautifully  and  with  as  good  tone  quality  as 
possible,  some  songs  are  better  suited  for  the 
development  of  voices  than  others.  There  are 
songs  in  this  section  that  are  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  in  this  respect. 

Welcome  Happy  Morning  by  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  composer,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  is  not  only 
a  wonderful  song,  but  also  one  that  lends  itself 
nicely  to  vocal  study.  Notice  that  the  descant 
in  the  first  two  measures  is  an  ascending  major 
scale,  the  scale  of  F  major.  Singing  scales,  if 
care  is  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  voice  is  well 
supported  and  the  throat  is  not  tight,  is  excel¬ 
lent  exercise.  It  tends  to  make  the  individual 
tones  of  a  voice  more  even  (alike  in  quality) 
and  also  to  increase  range.  Sing  this  scale  of  F 
down  several  times  on  “ah”  with  flowing,  free 
tones.  ( If  the  key  seems  too  high,  take  a  lower 
pitch  and  gradually  work  up  as  high  as  you 
can  comfortably  go.)  Then  sing  the  scale  up 
with  the  same  good  tone  quality.  Now  sing  the 
first  phrase  of  the  descant  of  the  song  on  “ah”; 
then  sing  it  with  words.  Sing  the  last  line  of  the 
descant  in  the  same  manner.  This  should  result 
in  smooth,  even,  singing. 

Sing  the  entire  descant  on  “ah,”  then  sing  it 
on  other  vowel  sounds  that  are  comfortable  and 
can  be  sung  with  a  pure  sound,  and  finally  sing 
it  with  words.  (If  the  music  is  too  high  for 
some  of  the  voices,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
drop  out  on  the  high  notes.  Later,  perhaps, 
these  voices  can  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
sing  the  descant  in  a  key  that  is  comfortable 
for  them. ) 

Next  sing  the  melody  on  “ah”  and  on  other 
pure  vowels  and  finally  with  the  words.  After¬ 
wards,  if  singers  for  all  parts  are  available, 
sing  the  entire  four-part  chorus  on  “ah”  with 
fine  broad  tones;  then  repeat  it  with  the  words 
and  see  that  the  sustained  tones  at  the  end 
of  the  phrases  are  smooth  and  well  supported 
by  breath. 

Work  on  the  entire  song  for  fine  tone  quality 
and  for  tone  blending.  Humming  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ercise  for  blending  voices.  Hum  a  phrase,  then 


sing  the  words  with  the  same  tone  quality  and 
blend  of  voices  that  you  had  while  humming. 

Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God,  one  of  the  great 
German  Reformation  hymns  of  the  early  17th 
century,  offers  an  excellent  study  in  sustained 
singing.  It  requires  a  strong  and  vigorous  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Sing  the  song  with  dignity,  using  broad,  flow¬ 
ing  tones;  and  be  especially  careful  not  to  force 
the  voice  at  any  time.  Sing  each  phrase  several 
times  on  the  syllable  “ah”  or  “oh,”  maintaining 
an  easy,  smooth  tone  throughout  the  sustained 
measures. 

Try  several  interpretations  and  decide  upon 
the  one  that  best  expresses  the  mood  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text.  But  always  keep  in  mind  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  the  feeling  of  the 
music  in  your  various  interpretations,  so  that 
words  and  music  seem  to  fit  together. 

Remember  that  singing  should  make  speech 
more  beautiful  and  that  the  composer  has 
created  a  musical  setting  designed  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  poem.  The  singer’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  transmit  to  the  listener  the  beauty 
of  both  the  words  and  the  music  through  his 
performance. 

Gustav  Holst,  a  modern  English  composer, 
has  written  many  beautiful  compositions.  The 
second  page  of  his  I  Vow  to  Thee,  My  Country 
is  very  good  singing  material  for  boys  whose 
voices,  if  not  already  showing  change,  will  soon 
start  to  become  lower.  The  boys  should  sing  the 
entire  second  page,  using  the  syllables  “ah,” 
“oh,”  and  “nee,”  in  turn.  None  of  the  low  tones 
should  be  forced. 

Singing  the  scale  downward  from  C,  third 
space,  (then  from  B,  B-flat,  A,  A-flat,  and  finally 
G )  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  training  the  lower 
compass  of  the  voice  and  will  promote  easier 
and  smoother  singing  in  that  range.  But  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  force  any  of  the  tones. 

With  all  our  vocal  exercises,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  our  purpose  is  not  merely  to  gain 
in  ability  to  produce  more  beautiful  tones,  but 
rather  it  is  to  improve  our  voices  so  that  we  can 
sing  more  musically  and  with  greater  pleasure. 
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Welcome  Happy  Morning 

From  the  Latin  of  Venantius  Honorius  Fortunatus  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan 

English  version  by  John  Ellerton  Descant  by  J.  H.  Ossewaarde 
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Immortals  of  Music 


Sweet  sounds,  oh,  beautiful  music,  do  not 
cease! 

Reject  me  not  into  the  world  again. 

With  you  alone  is  excellence  and  peace, 
Mankind  made  plausible,  his  purpose  plain. 
Enchanted  in  your  air  benign  and  shrewd, 

With  limbs  a-sprawl  and  empty  faces  pale, 

The  spiteful  and  the  stingy  and  the  rude 
Sleep  like  the  scullions  in  the  fairy-tale. 

This  moment  is  the  best  the  world  can  give: 

The  tranquil  blossom  on  the  tortured  stem. 
Reject  me  not,  sweet  sounds!  oh,  let  me  live, 
Till  Doom  espy  my  towers  and  scatter  them, 

A  city  spell-bound  under  the  aging  sun. 

Music  my  rampart,  and  my  only  one. 

Wouldn’t  you  say  that  the  author  was  under 
the  spell  of  music  at  the  time  he  wrote  this 
poem?  What  kind  of  music  do  you  suppose  it 
would  take  to  inspire  a  person  to  express  emo¬ 
tions  so  beautifully? 

The  poem  is  called  “On  Hearing  a  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,”  and  was  written  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  poetess,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  It  takes 
great  music  to  evoke  such  poetry.  It  takes  im¬ 
mortal  music!  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  a 
great  work  of  art  in  one  field  can  inspire 
creative  artists  in  other  fields.  The  painting 
reproduced  in  the  front  of  this  book,  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  by 
Bernard  Lamotte,  is  another  example  of  this 
influence  of  one  field  upon  another. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  music  is  a 
product  of  its  time  and  place;  because  of  this, 
it  expresses  all  kinds  of  things  about  a  people- 
tastes,  fashions,  feelings,  strengths,  weaknesses. 
Mozart’s  music,  for  example,  brings  to  mind 
knee-breeches,  powdered  wigs,  courtly  man¬ 
ners,  and  stately  ballrooms.  On  the  other  hand, 
American  popular  music  at  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century  makes  us  think  of  bicycles,  high-but¬ 
toned  shoes,  handlebar  moustaches,  soda-pop, 
and  ball  games.  Compare  a  popular  song  of  to¬ 
day  with  one  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  if 
you  want  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  change. 

Many  of  these  changing  aspects,  however, 
are  of  a  surface  nature.  We  may  change  our 
fashions,  customs,  kinds  of  jobs,  ways  of  travel¬ 


ing,  and  even  our  ideas  and  attitudes  about 
things,  but  in  many  ways  we  are  like  our  fore¬ 
fathers  and  like  our  neighbors  in  other  lands. 
We  have  the  same  basic  needs,  feelings,  and 
problems.  These,  we  might  say,  are  the  uni¬ 
versal  aspects  of  life,  irrespective  of  time  or 
place. 

Immortal  music,  that  is,  music  which  lives, 
must  do  more  than  express  the  current  and 
changing  phases  of  a  time  and  a  place.  It  must 
express  some  aspect  of  the  universal.  Beeth¬ 
oven’s  symphonies  do  exactly  that.  And  so  does 
Mozart’s  music.  If  Mozart  had  succeeded  in 
writing  only  “knee-breeches”  music,  he  and  his 
music  would  have  been  forgotten  long  before 
now. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  great  problem  that 
faced  Beethoven  at  the  time  he  composed  his 
Fifth  Symphony.  He  was  becoming  deaf,  and 
the  doctors  of  his  time  could  do  nothing  about 
it.  A  composer  who  could  not  hear  his  own 
music?  What  could  be  a  worse  fate?  The  Fifth 
Symphony  is  thought  by  many  to  be  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Beethoven’s  struggle  with  his  own  des¬ 
tiny  and  of  his  ultimate  spiritual  victory.  But 
the  music  expresses  much  more  than  just  the 
calamity  and  conquest  of  one  man.  In  it  one 
senses  the  struggle  and  victory  of  all  mankind. 
Because  of  this  great  universal  quality,  people 
are  continually  inspired  by  this  great  music. 

The  Immortals  of  Music  are  those  composers 
whose  music,  like  Beethoven’s,  has  lived  be¬ 
yond  their  own  time.  The  composers  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  section  largely  meet  this  qualifi¬ 
cation.  There  may  be  others  who  appeal  to  you 
in  the  same  way,  and  you  may  make  your  own 
choices.  As  you  listen  to,  and  perform,  music 
by  these  and  other  composers,  keep  your  own 
personal  list  of  “Immortals.” 

Mozart,  who  is  portrayed  in  the  painting  by 
Julian  Levi  on  the  next  page,  is  one  of  the 
really  great  “Immortals.”  The  painting  shows 
him  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  last  opera,  The 
Magic  Flute.  This  was  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  only  thirty-five 
years  of  age. 


A  painting  by  Julian  Levi  of  Mozart  composing  The  Magic  Flute. 
From  the  Capehart  Collection 


Where’er  You  Walk 


Alexander  Pope 


George  Frederick  Handel 
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Alleluia 


From  the  cantata  For  Unto  Us  a  Child  Is  Born 
English  version  by  Earl  Rogers  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Allegro  (  J  =96)  Arranged  by  Earl  Rogers 
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English  version  by 

Eleanor  Graham  Vance 


Country  Delight 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn 
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tures  All  bright- with  sum  -  mer  flow’rs; 
me,  And  none_ would  dare _  to  try; 

ly,  For  once —  is  all —  we  live; 


I’ll 

All 

And 

For 
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stay„_  the  live  -  long  day. 
bright- with  sum  -  mer  flow’rs. 
none_ would  dare_  to  try. 

once is  all —  we  live. 
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A  Very  Kind  Young  Couple 


English  version  by 

Francis  X.  Nulty  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 
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1.  Phi  -  lint  stays  late  at  Bab-et’s  door;  He 

2.  Don’t  go,  Phi- lint,  don’t  go  so  soon.  The 

3.  “You  use  me  hard, Bab-  et,”he  cries.“For 

4.  He  laughs  and  begs  for-  give-ness  then  For 
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sighs  and  says,  “It’s 
neigh-  bors  all  will 
jokes  you  keep  me 
his  neg  -  lect  of 


time  to  go;’’  He 
feel  put  out,  The 
not  for  love;  For 
char  -  i  -  ty,  For 


sighs  and  says,  “It’s 
neigh-bors  all  will 
jokes  you  keep  me, 
his  neg- lect  of 


time 

to 

go, 

it’s 

feel 

put 

out, 

will 

not 

for 

love, 

and 

char  - 

i  - 

ty, 

of 

time 

to 

go,  It’s 

time 

to 

feel 

put 

out,  will 

feel 

put 

not 

for 

love,  and 

not 

for 

char 

-  i  - 

ty,  of 

char  - 

i 

go!  Bab  -  et  it’s  late,  just  one  kiss  more.’ ’She— 

out.  For  they  are  sure  that  with  this  moon  The 

love. ’’“A  sif-  ly  goose  you  are, ’’she  sighs,  “To _ 

ty.  “We’ll  stay  and  kiss  till  cock-crow  then.  As _ 
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whis-pers_  soft-  ly,  “No.” 
dawn  will-  see  you  out. 
think  I — mean  not  love, 
pit  -  y _  doth  de  -  cree. 


“Bab  -  et,  it’s  late,  just. 

For _  they  are  sure  that. 

A _  sil  -  ly  goose  you. 

We’ll_  stay  and  kiss  till- 
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one  kiss  more.  ”She_  whis-pers_  soft- ly,  “No. 
with  this  moon  The_  dawn  will—  see  you  out.” 

are,”  she  sighs', ‘To think  I_mean  not  love.” 

cock-crow  then,  As pit-  y_  doth  de  -  cree.” 


When  Haydn  was  a  small  boy  living  in  a 
small  town  not  far  from  Vienna,  a  visitor  from 
that  city  heard  him  sing  and  admired  his  sweet, 
pure  voice.  He  took  Franz  back  to  Vienna  with 
him  and  had  him  enrolled  in  the  Choir  School 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  where  he  received  a 
good  musical  education.  When  his  voice 
changed  he  had  to  leave  the  school.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  struggle  and  hardship  his  compo¬ 
sitions  attracted  the  attention  of  the  wealthy 
Count  Esterhazy.  Esterhazy  engaged  Haydn 
to  work  as  his  private  conductor  and  composer 
with  a  small  but  efficient  orchestra  and  a  choir 
of  singers. 

Haydn  lived  with  the  Esterhazys  many  years, 
composing  music  and  conducting.  He  seldom 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  Vienna  and  hear  music 
by  other  composers,  so  he  was  forced,  as  he 
said,  to  be  original.  On  one  of  his  rare  visits 
to  the  city  he  met  Mozart,  and  the  two  became 
firm  friends. 

After  Haydn  left  the  Esterhazy  household  he 
lived  in  Vienna,  but  he  paid  two  long  visits  to 
London,  where  he  was  well  received  and  where 
he  composed  some  of  his  best  symphonies. 


In  his  old  age  he  wrote  two  oratorios,  The 
Creation  and  The  Seasons.  The  singing  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  youth  gave  him  an  insight  into  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  voice,  that  is  apparent  in  these 
oratorios  and  in  his  church  music  and  songs. 

The  orchestra  at  the  Esterhazy  palace  was 
small,  but  it  gave  Haydn  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  experiment  with  combinations  of  in¬ 
struments. 

Haydn  was  born  in  1732,  twenty-four  years 
earlier  than  Mozart,  but  he  outlived  Mozart 
by  many  years  and  died  in  1809. 

Haydn  was  a  very  busy  composer  who  pro¬ 
duced  a  phenomenal  amount  of  music.  This 
included  104  symphonies,  16  overtures,  27  con¬ 
certos  for  various  instruments,  over  80  string 
quartets,  almost  200  trios  for  various  instru¬ 
mental  combinations,  52  piano  sonatas,  12 
masses,  a  number  of  oratorios,  cantatas,  and 
arias,  as  well  as  many  smaller  works,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental. 

Many  of  his  works  are  just  now  beginning  to 
enjoy  popular  favor  with  music  lovers,  and 
Haydn’s  music  is  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciated . 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Chamber  music  is  musician’s  music!  Ask 
almost  any  member  of  a  concert  or  symphony 
orchestra  and  you  will  find  that  after  rehearsals 
and  public  performances  are  over,  he  fre¬ 
quently  gets  together  with  one  or  more  fellow 
musicians  to  play  chamber  music.  And  with 
composers,  too,  this  type  of  music  has  been  a 
favorite.  Practically  every  great  composer  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  has  written  some 
chamber  music. 

Until  the  Renaissance  (14th-16th  centuries), 
the  development  of  music  had  taken  place 
primarily  under  the  sponsorship  and  guidance 
of  the  Church.  Around  1600,  however,  the  pic¬ 
ture  changed,  and  members  of  the  royal 
families  became  the  chief  patrons  of  music. 
Because  early  church  music  was  mainly  vocal, 
little  attention  was  devoted  to  instrumental 
music.  But  change  occurred  in  this  respect  also 
early  in  the  17th  century.  Instrumental  music 
came  more  and  more  into  fashion,  and  princes 
and  other  royalty  established  their  own  staffs 
of  musicians  as  a  regular  part  of  their  courts. 
The  music  establishment  at  the  court  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen  is  probably  typical 
of  that  period.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  the 
director,  and  there  were  eighteen  members: 
violinists,  violists,  cellists,  oboists,  flutists, 
bassoonists,  trumpeters,  an  organist,  a  drum¬ 
mer,  and  a  copyist.  The  prince  himself  played 
the  clavier,  the  forerunner  of  the  piano.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  Bach  composed  his  Suite 
No.  3  in  D  Major. 

In  those  days  the  term  chamber  music  was 
used  to  distinguish  music  written  for  per¬ 
formance  in  the  chambers  of  royal  households 
from  music  written  for  the  theatre  and  for 
church. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  today  has  changed. 
Royal  sponsorship  has  long  since  disappeared, 
and  chamber  music  is  now  played  at  public 
concerts.  But  it  is  still  designed  to  be  heard  in 
comparatively  small  rooms.  Unlike  band  and 
orchestra  music,  chamber  music  uses  but  one 
instrument  to  a  part.  The  great  volume  of 
sound  produced  by  bands  and  orchestras, 
which  requires  large  concert  halls  for  com¬ 
fortable  listening,  is  never  produced  by  a 


chamber-music  group.  Their  music  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  clarity,  balance,  precision,  and  care¬ 
ful  blending  of  tones,  rather  than  by  volume. 

Chamber  music  originated  with  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and  the  pattern  set  by  them  has  been 
varied  only  slightly  by  later  composers.  Beet¬ 
hoven  added  his  might  to  the  form,  and  some 
of  his  greatest  compositions  are  chamber 
works.  Other  master  composers  who  are  espe¬ 
cially  noted  for  their  chamber  music  are 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Dvorak,  Franck, 
Tchaikovsky,  and  Mendelssohn. 

Chamber  music  is  usually  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  players  for  which  a  com¬ 
position  is  written.  There  are  trios,  quartets, 
quintets,  sextets,  septets,  octets.  Some  con¬ 
sider  instrumental  duets  as  chamber  music; 
others  do  not.  By  far  the  two  most  frequent 
types  are  the  string  quartet,  which  consists  of 
two  violins,  a  viola,  and  a  cello,  and  the  piano 
trio,  consisting  of  a  violin,  a  cello,  and  piano. 
But  all  kinds  of  combinations  are  used.  There 
are  pure  string  groups,  pure  woodwind  groups, 
and  combinations  of  the  two;  frequently,  too, 
the  French  horn  and  the  piano  are  used  in 
some  of  these  groups. 

Chamber  music  possesses  an  intimacy  that 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  kind  of  ensemble 
music.  There  is  also  an  independence  between 
the  parts  that  makes  the  music  of  each  player 
interesting  in  itself.  Each  musician  must  play 
with  the  skill  of  a  soloist,  but  at  the  same  time, 
since  there  is  no  conductor,  there  must  be  the 
utmost  of  cooperation  between  the  performers 
in  the  group  to  produce  a  unified  total  effect. 
The  musicians  must  also  learn  to  blend  the 
tones  of  their  different  instruments  together  to 
produce  harmonious  sounds. 

It  takes  careful  listening  to  learn  to  see  the 
beauties  in  chamber  music,  and  it  takes  skillful 
playing  to  bring  out  this  beauty.  Begin  listen¬ 
ing  to  some  of  the  well-known  chamber  works. 
You  might  start  with  a  recording  of  one  of  the 
following:  Andante  cantabile  from  Tchaikov¬ 
sky’s  String  Quartet,  Opus  11;  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Schumann  Piano  Quintet  in  E-flat ; 
or  the  first  movement  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Piano  Trio  in  D  minor. 
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Aria 


Although  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  composed  this  operetta, 

Mozart  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  was  a  well-equipped  musician. 

While  the  music  in  Bastien  and  Bastienne  is  well  written,  it  is  not  difficult, 
and  there  are  only  three  characters  in  the  story.  Many  colleges  are  cur¬ 
rently  giving  performances  of  this  work. 

From  the  opera  Bastien  and  Bastienne 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

English  version  by  Aileen  Fisher  Piano  accompaniment  by  Howard  Lindberg 


Tempo  di  menuetto  (  J  =116) 
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LISTENING  NOTES 


Bach,  Orchestral  Suite,  No.  3 

In  the  German  language  the  word  “Bach” 
means  a  brook  or  a  small  stream.  Someone  once 
said  that  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  not  a 
small  stream  but  a  mighty  ocean!  This  pun  on 
the  name  expresses  where  he  stands  in  music. 
He  was  mighty— one  of  the  greatest  musical 
geniuses  of  all  time. 

Bach  wrote  great  and  noble  music  in  every 
form  that  existed  in  his  day,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  opera.  Among  his  works  are  cantatas, 
masses,  preludes,  fugues,  toccatas,  chorales, 
sonatas,  concertos,  inventions,  suites,  and  par¬ 
titas,  as  well  as  a  few  more  types  of  composi¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  types  or  forms  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  composers  before  Bach’s  time,  but  when 
one  hears  any  of  these  titles  one  immediately 
thinks  of  Bach,  the  master.  He  invented  no  new 
forms,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but  everything 
he  did  was  the  work  of  a  genius. 

Bach  wrote  many  suites.  Some  of  them  were 
called  partitas;  others  were  called  French 
suites  and  English  suites.  He  also  wrote  four 
orchestral  suites,  the  third  of  which  we  will 
discuss  later.  Suites  written  before  Bach  were 
called  lessons,  exercises,  ordres  in  French,  and 
partien  in  German. 

The  suite  was  a  group  of  dances  and  intro¬ 
ductory  pieces,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  in¬ 
strumental  forms  developed  before  Bach’s  day. 


(a) 
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Because  of  an  arrangement  for  violin  and 
piano,  known  as  Air  for  the  G  String,  the  sec¬ 
ond  piece  of  this  suite  is  one  of  Bach’s  best 
known  works.  Bach  wrote  it  for  strings  and 
continuo.  It  is  in  two  short  sections,  each  of 
which  is  repeated. 

Here  is  how  it  begins : 


Bach’s  Suite  No.  3,  in  D  Major,  is  for  trump¬ 
ets,  oboes,  kettledrums,  strings,  and  continuo. 
In  his  day  and  long  before,  a  part  called  the 
continuo  was  written  into  the  score,  often  with 
“figured  bass,”  which  told  a  harpsichord  or 
clavichord  player  what  chords  to  play  as  an 
accompaniment.  This  continuo  was  also  played 
by  the  violoncellist,  as  is  the  case  in  this  Suite 
No.  3.  A  slow  section  in  which  the  melody  is 
played  by  the  oboes  and  the  first  violin  ( see  a 
below)  is  followed  by  a  fast  section  in  which 
the  chief  melody  is  woven  in  and  out  among 
the  different  instruments  like  colored  threads 
in  the  design  of  a  piece  of  cloth  (see  h).  There 
is  a  short  return,  but  not  an  exact  repetition  of 
the  opening  Grave. 


In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  movements 
Bach  returned  to  dance  forms  with  a  gavotte, 
a  bourree,  and  a  gigue. 

The  gavotte  is  not  too  fast  and  usually  has 
the  time  signature  (  0  ),  called  alia  breve, 
that  is,  double  time  written  four  quarter  notes 
to  the  measure  but  counted  as  two  halves.  It  is 
2/2  instead  of  4/4.  It  starts  on  the  second  half 
of  the  measure  as  does  this  one  from  Bach’s 
Suite  No.  3. 
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Following  this  musical  sentence  comes  a 
longer  second  sentence,  below,  based  on  the 
material  of  the  first.  Bach  turned  the  theme 
upside  down  to  have  a  contrasting  way  of  stat¬ 
ing  it,  returning  quickly  to  statements  that  are 
derived  from  the  original  theme. 
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As  a  contrast  to  the  first  section,  a  gavotte 
always  has  a  second  section  which  also  has  two 
parts.  The  second  section  of  the  gavotte  begins 
this  way: 
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To  complete  the  gavotte,  the  first  section  is 
repeated,  ( indicated  by  da  capo  at  the  end  of 
the  second  section ) . 
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The  bourree,  of  17th  century  French  origin, 
is  similar  to  a  gavotte  in  rhythm  (duple)  and 
character,  but  is  a  faster  dance  and  starts  with 
a  single  upbeat. 

The  gigue  (or  jig)  usually  closes  a  suite.  The 
name  is  French,  but  it  was  a  16th  century  Irish 
or  English  dance.  It  is  gay,  fast,  and  humorous, 
and  is  a  two-part  form,  often  in  6/8  or  6/4 
metre.  The  following  are  the  first  few  measures 
of  the  gigue  from  this  suite.  You  will  feel  two 
beats  to  the  measure  at  this  rapid  tempo. 


SINGING  NOTES 


Heinrich  Heine’s  poem  Du  bist  wie  eine 
Blume  is  a  favorite  with  both  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Many  composers  have  set  this  poem  to  music, 
but  the  two  best-loved  versions  are  by  Robert 
Schumann,  page  216,  and  Anton  Rubinstein, 
page  218. 

Before  learning  the  songs,  compare  the  two 
compositions.  Notice  that  both  are  written  in 
2/4  metre,  but  the  rhythms  within  the  meas¬ 
ures  are  quite  different  in  the  two  melodies  and 
in  their  accompaniments.  Rubinstein’s  measure- 
rhythm  is  a  simple  J.  ,  with  J  |  J  at  the 
phrase  ends.  Schumann  uses  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  varied  internal  rhythms: 

The  accompaniments,  too,  are  very  different, 
the  full  and  connected  chords  of  Schumann 
giving  quite  the  opposite  effect  from  the  thin¬ 
ner  disconnected  chords  in  the  Rubinstein 
version. 

Since  rhythm  is  a  quality  of  music  that  strong¬ 
ly  determines  the  mood,  these  two  settings  of 
the  same  text  have  resulted  in  quite  different 


songs.  Notice  that  Rubinstein  indicates  a  mod¬ 
erate  tempo,  while  Schumann  calls  for  a  very 
slow  movement.  After  you  sing  the  songs  with 
their  accompaniments,  you  will  decide  how 
best  to  show  the  beauty  and  mood  of  each. 

But  to  do  this,  to  bring  out  the  beauty  and 
mood  of  the  two  songs,  we  must  pay  special 
attention  to  certain  important  aspects  of  sing¬ 
ing.  We  must  sing  at  all  times  with  fine  tone 
quality.  To  achieve  this  we  have  to  listen  care¬ 
fully  to  our  voices  and  make  the  quality  as 
beautiful  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  have  a  feeling  of  tightness 
in  our  throats.  We  must  breathe  deeply  but 
not  strenuously,  and  our  voices  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  solid,  steady  breath.  We  must  pro¬ 
nounce  all  words  clearly  and  distinctly  and  yet 
not  allow  this  to  destroy  the  smooth  flow  of 
our  tones.  We  must  breathe  only  at  the  ends 
of  phrases  or  other  musical  units,  so  as  to  help 
bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  music. 
And  we  must  think  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  try  to  express  this  in  our  singing. 
You  will  want  to  sing  these  beautful  songs  over 
and  over  again. 
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You  Are  Like  a  Lovely  Flower  (Du  hist  wie  eine  Blume) 


Robert  Schumann’s  happy  marriage  in  1840  inspired  him  to  write  such 
a  great  number  of  songs  (among  them,  Du  hist  wie  eine  Blume )  that  he 
called  1840  his  “song  year.” 


From  the  German  of  Heinrich  Heine 


Robert  Schumann 


Andante  (  J)=66)  J) 


so  like _ a  flow  -  er, 

wie  ei  -  ne  Blu  -  me, 


so  sweet  —  and  pure. 
und  schon -  vmd  rein , 


The  long  -  ing  now  to 

ich  schau’  dich  an,  und 
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see  you 
Weh  -  muth 


I  scarce- ly  can  en  -  dure. 
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cease 
sollV , 


To  ask  of  theFa-ther  in  heav- en 
$  be-tend,dass  Gott  dich  er  -  hal  -  te, 


To  keep  you  now  in 
so  rein  und  schon  und 


ritard. 
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ritard. 


peace. 

hold. 


In  the  two  settings  of  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,  you  see  songs  which  are 
through-composed  rather  than  strophic  in  form.  Each  line  of  the  poetry  is 
treated  individually  in  its  musical  setting,  and  the  resulting  songs,  called 
art  songs,  do  not  repeat  musical  ideas  for  the  various  stanzas  of  the  poetry 
as  do  songs  in  strophic  form. 
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You  Are  Like  a  Lovely  Flower  (Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume) 

From  the  German  of  Heinrich  Heine  Anton  Rubinstein 
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If  I  could  ask  an  -  y  bless  •  ing,  My  prayer  would 
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Merkenstein 


English  version  by 

Ann  MacMillan  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


Un  poco  moderato  (  J*  =56) 
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ken  -  stein! 
ken  -  stein! 
ken  -  stein! 
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ken  -  stein! 
ken  -  stein! 
ken  -  stein! 
ken  -  stein! 
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When  at 
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pon- der  Seem  more  near  and  more  di  -  vine,  Mer- ken -stein !  Mer  -  ken  -  stein! _ 

cheer-ing.  Now  in  peace  may  I  re  -  cline,  Mer- ken-stein!  Mer  -  ken  -  stein! _ 

tir  -  ing.  May  your  calm  be  ev  -  er  mine,  Mer- ken -stein!  Mer  -  ken  -  stein! _ 
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The  Sailor 


English  version  by  Aileen  Fisher 


Franz  Schubert 
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A  -  wait 
While  firs 
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mourn- ful  cry. 

tain  of  joy. 


This  accompaniment  adds  to  the  stormy  scene  suggested  by  the  words. 
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The  Huntsman 


English  version  by  Ann  MacMillan  Johannes  Brahms 
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On  Wings  of  Song 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
From  the  German  of  Heinrich  Heine  Arranged  by  Marshall  Bartholomew 
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The  World  Mokes  Merry 


On  any  occasion  where  you  find  merriment 
and  festivity  you  will  also  find  music.  The 
Indians  of  Vancouver  Island  dance  and  sing 
their  native  songs  when  celebrating  a  Potlach; 
dance  music  adds  gaiety  to  a  state  ball  at 
Rideau  Hall,  the  residence  of  Canada's  Gov¬ 
ernor-General;  a  high  school  party  depends  on 
music  to  make  it  a  gay  affair.  Back  through  the 
ages  people  have  always  turned  to  music  to 
enliven  their  celebrations. 

For  many  centuries  the  fairs  of  Europe, 
though  important  chiefly  as  a  commercial  and 
social  institution  attracting  large  numbers  of 
people,  have  also  encouraged  musical  develop¬ 
ment.  Music,  drama,  and  even  opera  flourished 
at  the  fairs,  and  at  some  of  the  larger  ones 
ballet  was  an  attraction.  In  Dickens’  time  the 
fairs  featured  English  country  dances  with  or¬ 
chestral  accompaniment  as  well  as  perform¬ 
ances  of  numerous  bands,  melodrama,  panto¬ 
mime,  comic  songs,  and  incidental  music.  The 
English  fairs,  in  fact,  were  popular  centres  of 
musical  enjoyment. 

For  a  long,  long  time,  many  people  through¬ 
out  the  world  have  celebrated  May  Day,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  consider  how  important  a 
part  music  has  played  on  these  occasions. 

In  many  villages  of  Czechoslovakia  a  may¬ 
pole  is  raised  before  the  window  of  the  most 
popular  girl  in  the  village.  Frequently,  the 
maypole  is  an  elaborately  decorated  small  tree. 
The  village  band  plays  in  the  square,  and 
groups  of  singers  go  from  house  to  house  sing¬ 
ing  merry  folk  songs,  like  the  one  on  page  240. 
It  is  a  time  of  dancing,  singing,  and  rejoicing. 

In  Helsinki,  Finland,  university  students 
form  into  groups  early  on  May  Day  morning 
and  march  to  the  out-of-door  restaurants.  There 
they  spend  the  day  feasting  and  singing.  In 
Rumania,  too,  May  Day  is  celebrated  in  the 
country.  Picnic  lunches  are  eaten  in  the  fields 
and  meadows,  and  young  and  old  alike  dance 
and  sing  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  spring. 

German  young  people  make  much  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Solstice,  June  23rd.  On  this  day  they  march 
in  large  groups  to  the  country,  where  they  build 


great  bonfires  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  After  a 
picnic  meal  is  finished,  they  sing  old  1  oik  songs 
and  dance  about  the  fire.  Some  leap  through 
the  flames,  and  engaged  couples  try  to  jump 
together  over  the  fire.  I  he  superstition  is  that 
if  they  succeed,  they  will  never  part. 

In  France,  the  occasion  is  celebrated  as  ‘  St. 
John’s  Eve.”  Wherever  possible,  bonfires  are 
built  near  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and 
the  members  of  the  parish  supply  the  wood. 
After  a  vesper  service  the  priest  lights  the  lire, 
and  all  join  in  singing  hymns  and  chanting 
prayers.  Some  of  the  embers  of  the  fire  are  later 
carried  home  by  the  townspeople  as  a  charm 
against  evil. 

While  music  in  some  form  plays  a  prominent 
role  in  all  festivals  where  the  people  them¬ 
selves  have  a  part,  there  are  many  variations. 
In  some  festivals  music  plays  the  major  part. 

Every  five  years  on  St.  John’s  Day  in  Estonia, 
great  national  singing  festivals  are  held.  Musi¬ 
cal  groups  from  many  other  countries  come  to 
take  part  in  the  mass  singing.  It  is  a  very  color¬ 
ful  affair  because  the  visiting  musicians,  as  well 
as  the  local  ones,  wear  native  costumes. 

The  Welsh  Eisteddfod  is  one  of  the  more 
elaborate  music  festivals.  Today  the  event 
opens  with  horn  calls,  a  speech  of  welcome, 
and  poems  that  have  been  written  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  All  kinds  of  competitions  follow— solo  and 
choral  singing,  harp  playing,  and  so  on.  The 
festival  is  believed  to  stem  from  the  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  it  is  known  that  at  the  time  Wales 
was  annexed  to  England,  the  King  decreed  that 
the  Eisteddfods  be  considered  official  public 
events. 

This  section,  along  with  others  in  the  book, 
contains  songs  that  lend  themselves  well  to 
festive  occasions  of  light  nature.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  songs  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  in 
their  native  lands  for  many  generations. 

In  his  interpretation  of  Manuel  de  Falla’s  The 
Three-Cornered  Hat,  the  artist,  Julio  de  Diego, 
successfully  captured  the  spirit  of  merriment 
which  the  composer  created  in  his  musical  work 
of  the  same  name. 


An  interpretation  of  de  Falla’s  The  Three-Cornered  Hat  by  Julio  de  Diego.  From  the  Capehart  Collection. 


Schnitzelbank 

This  old  nonsense  singing  game  was  brought  to  America  from  Germany 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  chart  with  pictures  of  various  objects  is  hung 
on  the  wall,  and  the  leader  points  to  one  picture  after  another  while  all 
sing  the  cumulative  verses,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  The  House  That 
Jack  Built. 

German  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Joseph  DeVaux 
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Ja  das  ist  ein  Kurz  und  Lang. 
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Ice  Cream  Man  (Ding-Dong,  Ting-a-Ling) 

Jimmy  Eaton 

Jimmy  Eaton  Piano  accompaniment  by  Fred  Mendelsohn 
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The  Cavaliers 


Czechoslovakia  is  a  country  in  which  many  cultures  and  traditions  are 
blended.  Because  of  this,  the  music  of  this  country,  particularly  the  dance 
music,  is  full  of  different  forms  and  rhythms.  The  differing  groups  who 
make  up  the  population  of  Czechoslovakia  have  all  contributed  their 
various  characteristic  songs  to  the  folklore. 


English  version  by 
Marion  Bergman 


Czech  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Ann  MacMillan 
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Swing  Canon 

In  this  canon  the  tune  follows  itself  at  a  space  of  half  a  measure  so  that 
the  tones  come  together  at  an  agreeable  interval.  The  text  itself  explains 
what  is  going  on. 


Roy  E.  Freeburg  Roy  E.  Freeburg 


In  a  swing  style  (  J  =108) 
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The  Spinner 


English  version  by 

Ann  Macmillan 


German  Folk  Song 
Arranged  by  Earl  Rogers 


Allegro  moderato  (  J.  =66) 
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Spin-n 


Spin-n 
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Spin-n 
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Spin-n 
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tie! 

me! 


Spin-n 


Spin-n 
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Spin-n 


Spin-n 
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It 


Spin-n;  I  try,  but  I  can’t  spin;  Such  pain  I  am  feel-ing;  It  hurts, 

D  3.  Spin,  spin,  my_  sweet 


hurts,  Each  turn  of  the  wheel.  2.  Spin,  wheel,  Each  turn  of  the 
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Each  turn  of  the  wheel.  wheel^Each  turn  of  the 
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wheel! 


daugh-ter!  You’ll  get  a  new  gown.  ^ 


Yes,  yes,  my —  dear—  moth-  er,  The 


m 


’  Spin,  my_  sweet—  child 
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You’ll  get—  a—  gown.  Yes,- dear-  moth-er,  The 
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0  Canada 


R.  Stanley  Weir  Calixa  Lavallee 

Pianoforte  arrangement  by 
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REFRAIN 


guard  few  thee!  O  Can  -  a  -  da!  We  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 


2.  O  Canada!  Where  pines  and  maples  grow, 
Great  prairies  spread  and  lordly  rivers  flow! 
How  dear  to  us  thy  vast  domain, 

From  East  to  Western  sea, 

Thou  land  of  hope  for  all  who  toil, 

Thou  true  North,  strong  and  free! 


3.  O  Canada!  Beneath  thy  shining  skies 

May  stalwart  sons  and  gentle  maidens  rise, 
To  keep  thee  steadfast  through  the  years 
From  East  to  Western  sea, 

Our  Fatherland,  our  Motherland! 

Our  true  North  strong  and  free! 


Copyright.  Printed  by  permission  of  Gordon  V.  Thompson  Limited,  Toronto.  Pianoforte  arrangement  from 
A  Canadian  Song  Book  used  by  permission  of  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan  and  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  (Canada) 
Limited,  Toronto. 
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God  Save  the  Queen 


Pianoforte  version  by 

Sir  Ernest  MacMillan 
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God  save  our  gracious  Queen, 
Long  live  our  noble  Queen, 

God  save  the  Queen! 

Send  her  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  Queen! 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  her  be  pleased  to  pour, 
Long  may  she  reign! 

May  she  defend  our  laws 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice 
God  save  the  Queen! 


Pianoforte  arrangement  from  A  Canadian  Song  Book  printed  by  permission  of  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan  and 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  (Canada)  Limited,  Toronto. 
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The  recorder  bass  horn,  played  here  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  Central  Band,  is  capable  of  great  volume,  as  can  be  seen  by 
its  effect  on  the  young  listener.  The  Central  Band  was  the  first  of  many 
to  be  organized  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  during  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  formed  in  1940.  The  R.C.A.F.  maintains  three  perma¬ 
nent  bands  in  Canada,  one  at  Ottawa,  one  at  Trenton,  Ontario,  and  one 
at  Edmonton,  Alberta.  It  recruits  only  musicians  with  the  highest  qualifi¬ 
cations.  The  Central  Band  has  toured  Canada  from  coast  to  coast  and 
has  performed  before  large  audiences  in  many  cities  in  the  United  States. 
(National  Defence  Photograph.) 


7  lie  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Massey  Hall,  Toronto.  The  eighty  concerts,  including  series  for  school  children  and  older 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  students,  and  is  heard  several  times  each  year  in  conjunction  with 
leading  orchestras  on  the  North  American  Continent.  Under  the  the  famous  Mendelssohn  Choir.  It  also  performs  in  a  number  of 
batons  of  its  conductor,  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan,  and  assistant  other  cities,  including  some  in  the  United  States.  ( Photograph 
conductor,  Paul  Scherman,  it  presents  each  season  approximately  courtesy  The  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  Association  )  * 


READING  MUSIC 


Do  you  remember  that  before  you  started  to 
school  you  could  not  read?  Your  parents  probably 
read  the  funny  paper  to  you  and  you  just  looked  at 
the  pictures.  After  you  learned  to  read,  you  enjoyed 
reading  all  sorts  of  things,  and  now  you  would  not 
think  of  having  anybody  read  for  you. 

For  years  you  have  been  singing,  in  school  and 
out.  You  probably  learn  the  songs  by  hearing  some¬ 
one  sing  them,  or  by  hearing  them  at  the  movies  or 
on  radio  and  television.  After  hearing  a  song  sev¬ 
eral  times,  you  know  how  the  melody  sounds  and 
can  sing  it  yourself.  But  wouldn’t  you  like  to  learn 
to  read  music  so  you  can  learn  new  songs  yourself? 

Reading  music  is  much  like  reading  a  book.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  letters  to  form  words,  music  uses 
notes  (  J  )  and  rests  (  ^  )  to  form  patterns  of 
melody  and  rhythm.  The  notes  and  rests  are  placed 
on  five  parallel  lines  (the  staff)  to  tell  you  how  the 
melody  of  a  song  sounds.  The  notes  and  rests  on 
the  staff  are  like  a  picture  of  the  melody.  If  the 
melody  goes  up,  the  notes  on  the  staff  move  up;  if 
the  melody  goes  down,  the  notes  on  the  staff  move 
down. 

The  Descending  Scale 

Let’s  look  at  the  note  picture  of  part  of  a  song 
you  know,  Joy  to  the  World.  Sing  the  beginning  of 
the  song.  The  words  are  “Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord 
is  come.” 

The  song  starts  up  high  and  moves  down  smooth¬ 
ly.  This  is  the  note  picture  of  that  part  of  the  song: 


1  7  6w  5  4  3  2_ 1 
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Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come 


Take  a  close  look  at  this  note  picture.  The  note 
for  the  word  “Joy”  is  higher  on  the  staff  than  any 
other  note.  As  the  melody  moves  down,  the  notes 
follow  it  down.  The  note  for  “to”  is  on  the  line 
below  the  note  for  “Joy,”  and  the  notes  use  every 
line  and  space  as  the  melody  moves  down.  When 
we  reach  the  word  “come,”  there  are  no  more  lines 
on  the  staff,  and  we  must  add  a  small  line  below 
the  staff.  This  is  called  a  leger  line. 

Doesn’t  the  notation  look  exactly  like  the  melody 
sounds?  The  melody  walks  right  down  the  staff, 
touching  every  step.  The  notes  of  this  melody  form 
the  descending  major  scale.  Watch  a  piano  key¬ 
board  while  someone  plays  this  melody.  Do  you 
see  the  melody  walk  right  down  the  keyboard?  It 
is  played  entirely  on  white  keys,  and  if  you  examine 
the  keyboard  closely,  you  will  find  that  all  of  the 
keys  involved,  except  those  that  play  “Joy  to”  (1-7) 
and  “the  Lord”  (4-3),  have  black  keys  between 
them.  The  distance  between  a  white  key  and  a 
neighboring  black  key  is  called  a  half-step,  and  the 
distance  between  two  white  keys  with  a  black  key 


between  them  is  a  whole  step.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  white  keys  where  there  is  no  black  key 
between  is  also  a  half-step. 

Now,  look  at  this  melody  to  find  half-steps  and 
whole  steps.  There  are  whole  steps  in  all  places 
except  between  1  and  7 ,  and  4  and  3.  Actually, 
this  is  the  pattern  of  the  major  scale,  and  if  you 
start  at  the  top  as  “Joy  to  the  World”  does,  it  is  a 
descending  inajor  scale.  If  you  start  on  the  lowest 
note  and  go  to  the  top,  it  is  the  ascending  major 
scale.  Regardless  of  the  note  on  which  you  start, 
if  this  pattern  is  followed  —  that  is,  whole  steps 
between  all  steps  except  3  and  4,  and  7  and  I,  you 
have  a  major  scale.  When  a  melody  moves  in  this 
way,  it  is  called  a  scale-wise  melody  or  a  step-wise 
melody  because  it  moves  along  the  scale  and  skips 
no  step  on  the  staff. 

In  reading  music  many  people  use  singing  names 
or  syllables.  There  is  a  syllable  for  each  step  of  the 
scale.  Sing  the  melody  again,  and  this  time  use  the 
singing  names  or  syllables. 


Do  ti  la  sol  fa  mi  re  do 


Do  you  notice  that  once  you  start  singing  this 
melody  you  want  to  go  on?  Just  for  fun,  stop  on 
the  way  down  and  see  how  incomplete  it  sounds. 
Now  sing  the  whole  passage  down  to  do.  You  feel 
satisfied  to  stop  there,  don’t  you?  That  is  because 
do  is  the  home  note,  and  it  is  like  the  home  plate 
on  a  baseball  diamond.  In  baseball  there  are  a 
home  plate  and  three  other  bases.  In  the  musical 
scale  there  are  two  home  plates  (high  do  and  low 
do)  and  six  other  bases  (ti,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re). 

There  are  names  for  the  lines  and  spaces  on  the 
staff.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used 
to  name  them  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G).  These  are 
called  pitch  names. 


The  G  Clef 

At  the  beginning  of  each  staff  there  is  a  sign 
called  a  clef.  There  are  other  clefs,  but  this  par¬ 
ticular  clef  (  )  is  the  G  clef.  Clef  means  key  in 

the  same  sense  as  a  key  to  a  door.  The  clef  is  the 
key  to  the  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces  on  the 
staff.  The  G  clef  locates  the  pitch  G  on  the  second 
line  of  the  staff.  The  example  below  shows  that  the 
space  above  G  is  A,  the  next  line  is  B,  and  so  on 
up  the  staff,  with  the  pitch  names  in  alphabetical 
order.  Down  the  staff  from  G,  the  pitch  names  are 
in  reverse  order. 


You  can  see  that  do  and  C  are  on  both  the  third 
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space  and  on  the  first  leger  line  below  the  staff. 
The  melody  you  have  been  singing  and  studying 
is  the  descending  scale  in  the  key  of  C.  C  is  the 
keynote,  and  C  is  do.  Sing  the  scale  using  syllables 
and  then  sing  it  using  pitch  names. 


and  with  numbers: 

5  |  1  1  1  |  3  2  1  |  5  6  5  |  5  3 

and  with  pitch  names: 

G|CCC|EDC|GAG|GE 


The  Ascending  Scale 


Many  melodies  move  in  both  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  scale  steps.  The  First  Nowell  moves  up¬ 
ward  through  the  scale.  This  is  a  note  picture  of  it: 


Sing  this  passage  with  words,  syllables,  and  pitch 
names.  The  first  three  notes  ( 1 )  are  the  last  three 
notes  of  the  descending  scale.  Next,  you  sing  the 
ascending  scale  of  C  (2).  After  you  sing  up  to 
high  do,  the  direction  changes  again  and  the  mel¬ 
ody  moves  down  the  scale  to  sol  (3).  Sing  the 
ascending  scale  with  syllables  and  pitch  names. 

There  are  eight  tones  in  the  major  scale,  and 
you  can  sing  it  with  numbers  as  well  as  with  syl¬ 
lables  or  pitch  names. 


Notice  that  all  but  two  notes  are  either  do,  mi, 
or  sol.  These  three  notes  when  sounded  simultane¬ 
ously  form  the  do  chord  or  I  chord.  It  is  so  named 
because  its  first  note,  or  root,  is  do,  the  first  degree 
of  the  scale.  Sing  the  melody  again  to  see  if  you 
can  find  two  measures  where  the  notes  of  the  do 
chord  are  sung  downwards  and  then  upwards  in 
order. 

Now  sing  the  I  chord  up  and  down: 


r  -  tt - re - 

J  n  °  °  r, 
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Do  mi  sol  do  do  sol  mi  do 
13  5  1  1*31 


Repeated  Tones 

You  have  learned  that  melodies  move  scale-wise 
and  by  skips.  They  often  have  repeated  tones  also. 
Can  you  find  repeated  tones  in  this  song? 


The  Marching  Soldiers  Marie  F.  Hall 
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Do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  do  ti  la  sol  fa  mi  re  do 
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See  the  sol-diers  march-ing.down  the  street  they  come. 


^  j  J  .— j:  J  |  J  J 


See  the  flags  a  -  fly  -  ing,  Lis  -  ten  to  the  drum ! 


Practise  singing  the  ascending  and  descending 
scale  with  syllables,  scale  numbers,  and  pitch 
names.  You  may  use  any  one  of  these  in  reading 
music.  But  always  remember  to  compare  the  sound 
of  the  scale  with  the  sound  of  the  song  from  which 
you  learned  it. 

The  I  Chord  or  Do  Chord 

Sing  the  first  phrase  of  The  Squid-Jiggin  Ground, 
page  114,  and  you  will  find  that  it  does  not  move 
scale-wise  as  did  the  first  two  songs  we  considered. 
True,  you  will  find  some  scale-wise  passages  in  the 
melody,  but  in  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
skips.  This  is  what  this  part  of  The  Squid-Jiggin 
Ground  looks  like  when  it  is  written  in  staff  nota¬ 
tion: 
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Oh,  this  is  the  place  where  the  fish-er-men  gath-er 


Sing  it  with  syllables: 

sol  |  do  do  do  |  mi  re  do  |  sol  la  sol  |  sol  mi 


At  the  beginning,  do  (1)  is  repeated;  there  is  a 
skip  up  to  mi  (3),  and  mi  (3)  is  repeated;  there  is 
a  skip  up  to  sol  (5),  and  a  skip  down  to  mi  (3).  What 
is  the  chord  outlined  by  these  skips? 

The  remainder  of  The  Marching  Soldiers  moves 
scale-wise.  You  should  have  no  trouble  singing  it  if 
you  think  of  the  sound  of  the  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  scale. 

Cadence  and  Phrase 

Look  at  the  words  of  The  Marching  Soldiers.  Do 
you  see  that  the  punctuation  divides  them  into 
phrases  and  sentences?  When  you  write  language, 
you  use  punctuation  to  make  its  meaning  clear. 
When  you  read  it,  the  punctuation  helps  you  to 
grasp  the  meaning. 

Although  there  are  no  punctuation  marks  in 
music,  the  flow  of  the  music  in  songs  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  meaning  of  the  words.  In  The  Marching 
Soldiers  the  first  sentence  ends  on  the  word  “come.” 
Do  you  notice  that  the  flow  of  the  music  pauses  on 
the  same  word?  This  pause  in  the  flow  of  the  music 
is  called  a  cadence.  Can  you  find  another  cadence 
in  The  Marching  Soldiers?  There  is  another  at  the 
end  of  the  song,  where  you  usually  find  a  cadence. 
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Cadences  divide  music  into  phrases,  and  there 
is  a  cadence  at  the  end  of  every  phrase.  How  many 
phrases  are  there  in  The  Marching  Soldiers?  There 
are  two  phrases,  because  there  are  two  cadences. 
The  first  phrase  begins  with  the  first  note  of  the 
song,  and  ends  at  the  cadence  on  the  word  “come.” 
The  second  phrase  begins  on  the  word  “see,”  and 
ends  at  the  cadence  on  the  word  “drum.” 

In  reading  language  you  grasp  the  meaning  of 
a  whole  phrase  or  sentence.  In  reading  music  you 
should  try  to  hear  the  sound  of  an  entire  phrase. 

4/4  Metre 

You  can  march  while  you  sing  The  Marching 
Soldiers  because  it  has  a  good  marching  rhythm. 
How  many  steps  do  you  take  to  each  note?  Some¬ 
times  you  take  one  step  for  each  note,  sometimes 
you  take  two  steps,  and  on  the  notes  for  “come” 
and  “drum”  you  take  four  steps. 

Sing  The  Marching  Soldiers  again  and  swing  the 
rhythm  with  your  hand.  When  you  feel  a  strong 
beat,  move  your  hand  down;  when  you  feel  a 
weaker  beat,  move  your  hand  up. 

The  rhythm  of  this  song  swings  in  four  beats:  a 
strong  beat,  called  a  down  beat,  followed  by  three 
weaker  beats.  Follow  the  music  as  you  sing  the 
melody  and  swing  the  rhythm.  Do  you  see  that 


there  is  a  line  crossing  the  staff  before  each  down 
beat?  These  lines  are  called  bars. 

The  space  between  two  bars  is  called  a  measure. 
There  are  four  beats,  one  strong  and  three  weaker, 
in  each  measure  of  4/4  metre.  The  time  signature 
4/4,  placed  after  the  clef,  tells  you  that  there  are 
four  beats  in  each  measure  and  that  there  is  a 
quarter  note  (  J  ),  or  the  equivalent,  on  each  beat. 

In  the  first  and  third  measure  there  is  one  note 
on  each  of  the  four  beats.  These  are  quarter  notes. 
When  you  march  to  this  song,  you  take  one  step 
for  each  of  these  notes. 

In  the  second  measure  there  are  two  half  notes 
(  J  ) .  You  know  that  one-half  equals  two  quarters, 
so  you  can  see  why  there  are  two  steps  to  each 
half  note,  and  that  each  half  note  is  equal  to  two 
quarter  notes.  In  the  fourth  measure  there  is  one 
whole  note  (  o  ),  which  lasts  through  the  whole 
measure  (four  steps  or  beats).  A  whole  note  is 
equal  to  four  quarter  notes  or  two  half  notes. 

A  whole  note  is  a  small  oval  (  ®  ) ;  a  half  note 
has  a  stem  added  to  the  oval  (  J  ) ;  and  a  quarter 
note  is  like  the  half  note  with  the  oval  filled  in  (  J  ) . 

The  songs  which  follow  are  in  4/4  metre.  They 
move  up  and  down  the  scale  and  skip  through  the 
do  or  I  chord.  Before  you  start  to  sing  them,  sing 
the  scale  and  the  do  chord. 


Busy  Bee 


Czech  Folk  Song 
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The  Good  Shepherd 


Old  Song 


Lullaby  Spanish  American  Folk  Song 
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Key  of  F 

In  all  the  songs  we  have  sung,  do  has  been  on 
C,  and  the  songs  have  been  in  the  key  of  C.  There 
were  no  sharps  (  #  )  or  flats  (  b  )  after  the  clefs. 
A  sharp  placed  before  a  note  raises  the  pitch  of 
that  note  a  half-step,  while  a  flat  lowers  its  pitch 
a  half-step.  We  can  put  songs  in  other  keys  and 
move  do  up  or  down.  If  there  are  sharps  or  flats 
after  the  clef,  the  key  is  not  C.  Let’s  see  just  how 
this  works  out. 

Do  you  recognize  this  song? 
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It  is  The  Marching  Soldiers.  But  it  looks  different. 
There  is  a  flat  after  the  clef,  and  do  ( 1 )  is  no  longer 
on  C  but  on  F.  To  show  that  a  song  is  in  the  key 
of  F  we  must  place  a  flat  (  b  )  on  the  third  line  (B). 
This  is  the  key  signature  for  the  key  of  F. 

The  scale  in  the  key  of  F  looks  like  this  : 
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The  do  or  I  chord  in  the  key  of  F  looks  like  this 
when  written  in  separate  notes: 
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Do  mi  so!  do  sol  mi  do 
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Sing  the  scale  of  F  and  the  do  chord  in  the  key  of  F. 
You  will  hear  that  they  sound  higher  than  in  the 
key  of  C,  just  as  they  appear  higher  on  the  staff. 
Otherwise,  they  sound  the  same. 

3/4  Metre 

Sing  Oh,  Where  Has  My  Little  Dog  Gone?  and 
swing  the  rhythm  with  your  hand.  Is  the  rhythm 
the  same  as  in  The  Marching  Soldiers? 

You  feel  immediately  that  Oh,  Where  Has  My 
Little  Dog  Gone  is  a  waltz  rather  than  a  march. 
Waltz  rhythm  swings  in  three  beats  to  the  measure, 
with  a  strong  down  beat  followed  by  two  weaker 
beats.  The  time  signature  for  waltz  rhythm  is  3/4. 
This  time  signature  indicates  that  there  are  three 
beats  in  each  measure,  and  that  there  is  a  quarter 
note,  or  the  equivalent,  on  each  beat. 


This  is  a  note  picture  of  the  song: 
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Oh  where,  oh  where  has  my  lit- tie  dog  gone?  Oh 
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ears  cut  long,  Oh  where,  oh  where  can  he  be? — 


How  many  cadences  do  you  hear?  There  are 
two.  The  first  one  is  on  the  word  “be.”  The  second 
one  is  at  the  end  of  the  song.  Since  there  are  two 
cadences  there  are  two  phrases.  Sing  each  phrase. 

The  flat  after  the  clef  tells  you  that  this  song  is 
in  the  key  of  F.  Where  is  do  (1)  on  the  staff?  What 
are  the  notes  of  the  I  chord?  Notice  how  the  mel¬ 
ody  skips  through  the  notes  of  the  I  chord. 

Sing  it  again  with  syllables  or  numbers,  swinging 
the  rhythm  as  you  sing.  All  our  songs  thus  far,  ex¬ 
cept  The  Squid-Jiggin  Ground,  have  started  on 
the  first  beat  of  the  measure.  This  one  starts  on  the 
third  beat,  called  a  pick-up.  This  means  that  you 
will  swing  two  beats  before  you  begin  singing  on 
the  third  beat  of  the  measure. 

How  many  beats  do  you  hold  the  word  ‘1)6”? 
You  hold  It  four  beats,  three  beats  in  Measure  7 
and  one  beat  in  Measure  8.  In  Measure  7  you  will 
see  a  dot  after  the  half  note  (  J. ) .  A  dot  always 
increases  the  length  of  a  note  by  one-half  its  value. 
The  half  note  alone  would  last  for  two  beats;  the 
dot  increases  its  length  for  a  total  of  three  beats. 

Notice  the  arched  line  between  Measure  7  and 
Measure  8  which  connects  two  notes  (  ). 

This  is  a  tie,  meaning  that  the  tone  for  the  word 
“be”  is  held  for  one  beat  in  Measure  8.  There  is 
another  tie  between  Measure  15  and  Measure  16. 

In  Measure  16  there  is  a  quarter  rest  (  ^  ).  A 
rest  indicates  that  there  will  be  no  sound  for  the 
duration  of  the  rest.  For  each  kind  of  note  there 
is  a  rest  of  the  same  length.  A  whole  rest,  like  a 
whole  note,  lasts  four  beats,  and  looks  like  this: 

»  :  A  half  rest,  like  a  half  note,  lasts  for 

- two  beats,  and  looks  like  this:  --  : 

A  quarter  rest  (  ^  )  gets  one  beat,  — 
as  does  a  quarter  note. 

The  V  Chord  or  Sol  Chord 

The  beginning  of  this  song  skips  up  and  down 
through  the  notes  of  the  do  (I)  chord.  Then  it  steps 
down  to  ti  (7)  and  up  to  do  (1)  and  re  (2).  After  re 
there  are  two  skips  down. 


U_ I 

lit  *  tie  dog  gone? 
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This  is  a  new  chord.  Sing  it  up  and  down. 


It  is  the  chord  built  on  sol,  which  is  the  fifth  degree 
of  the  scale,  and  is  the  sol  chord  or  V  chord  in  the 
key  of  F. 

Sing  the  /  chord  and  then  the  V  chord.  After  you 
sing  the  V  chord  you  will  probably  want  to  repeat 
the  1  chord.  The  1  chord  is  the  home  chord,  while 
the  V  chord  is  an  away-from-home  chord  and  al¬ 
ways  tends  to  go  back  to  the  1  chord.  Songs  almost 
always  end  on  one  of  the  notes  of  the  I  chord. 


xx 


Now  sing  the  first  note,  or  root,  of  each  chord.  Start 
with  1  (do)  move  to  V  (sol)  and  go  back  to  I  (do). 

Chording 

The  I  chord  and  the  V  chord  are  the  two  chords 
most  frequently  used  in  music.  By  singing  the  roots 
of  these  two  chords  you  can  sing  another  part  to 
many  songs.  This  is  called  chording. 

Now  let  us  chord  O  Where  Has  My  Little  Dog 
Gone?  Some  of  the  pupils  can  sing  the  melody 
while  others  sing  the  chording  part,  using  pitch 
names,  syllables,  or  numbers. 


¥ 


tell  you  which  chord  fits  or  harmonizes  best  with 
the  melody. 

Can  you  write  the  I  chord  and  V  chord  in  the 
key  of  C?  They  look  like  this: 


Sing  the  1  chord  and  the  V  chord  in  the  key  of  C. 

If  you  can  hear  and  sing  the  I  chord,  the  V 
chord,  and  the  scale,  you  should  be  able  to  read 
all  of  the  following  songs.  First  look  at  the  key 
signature  to  see  in  what  key  the  song  is  written. 
You  have  read  songs  in  the  key  of  C  (no  sharps  or 
flats),  and  in  the  key  of  F  (one  flat  in  the  key 
signature).  Many  of  the  songs  you  will  want  to 
read  will  be  in  keys  other  than  these  two,  and  you 
will  need  to  be  able  to  tell  what  key  they  are  in, 
and  where  do  (1)  is  located. 

If  there  are  flats  in  the  key  signature,  the  flat 
farthest  to  the  right  locates  fa  (4).  To  locate  do  (1) 
count  down  four  notes  from  fa  (4)  to  do  (1).  Do 
(1)  is  always  the  key  tone. 

Fa  mi  re  do 

iU5  ”  -  »  « 


Do  is  on  the  third  line,  B.  The  key  is  B  flat. 

If  there  are  sharps  in  the  key  signature,  the  sharp 
farthest  to  the  right  locates  ti  (7).  To  find  do  (1) 
you  count  up  one  half  step  from  ti  (7)  to  do  (1). 
Do  is  the  key  tone.  High  do,  in  this  example,  is  on 
the  space  above  the  staff,  and  low  do  is  on  the 
second  line.  The  key  is  G. 
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You  will  enjoy  chording  other  songs.  While  doing 
so,  listen  closely  to  the  melody,  and  your  ear  will 


Another  way  to  determine  key  is  to  see  on  what 
note  the  melody  ends.  It  will  usually  end  on  do,  the 
key  tone.  If  it  ends  on  F,  it  is  probably  in  the  key 
of  F;  if  it  ends  on  C,  it  is  probably  in  the  key  of  C. 
The  next  step  is  to  think  of  the  1  chord  and  the  V 
chord  in  the  key  and  sing  them.  Then  swing  the 
rhythm  for  a  measure  or  two  and  begin  singing. 
You  can  also  chord  most  of  these  songs  by  singing 
the  roots  of  I  and  V  (do  and  sol). 


Old  Loehaber  Lullaby 
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Scottish  Folk  Song 
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a  A  Riddle 


Czech  Folk  Song 


3 
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a  Our  Country  Folk  Song  from  Madrid 
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My  Lambs  and  My  Sheep 


Czech  Folk  Song 
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Tendencies  of  Scale  Tones 


This  is  the  notation: 


Happy  Home  of  Mine 


Jane  Rolfe  Randolph  Old  Song 
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Happy  happy  home  of  mine, How  I  love  to  seeyoushine. 


Try  to  sing  this  new  song  by  following  the  nota¬ 
tion.  It  begins  on  do  (1)  and  skips  up  to  sol  (5).  The 
remainder  of  the  song  moves  stepwise  up  to  la  (6) 
and  down  the  scale  to  do  (1)  again.  Almost  every 
tone  is  repeated. 

Sing  it  with  syllables  or  numbers.  Notice  how 
easily  la  (6)  moves  down  to  sol  (5)  on  the  words 
“home  of  mine.”  La  is  an  active  tone  of  the  scale 
and  moves  down  to  sol  (5)  which  is  less  active. 

Do  you  hear  other  tones  in  the  song  which  sound 
like  active  tones?  The  other  active  tones  are  fa  (4) 
which  moves  down  to  mi  (3),  and  re  (2)  which 
moves  down  to  do  (1).  Sing  the  exercise  below  and 
listen  for  the  active  tones  and  the  rest  tones. 
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to  -  ri-ous,  Come  and  reign  o  -  ver  us,  An-cient  of  days. 


Sing  it  with  syllables  or  scale  numbers.  As  you  can 
see,  the  song  is  in  the  key  of  G,  and  do  is  on  G. 
The  key  signature  for  the  key  of  G  is  one  sharp  on 
the  fifth  line,  F. 

This  is  the  scale  in  the  key  of  G. 
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Key  of  G 

Sing  Come,  Thou  Almighty  King  from  memory, 
or  have  someone  sing  or  play  it  for  you.  See  if  you 
can  tell  just  by  listening  whether  the  rhythm 
swings  in  three  or  four  beats  to  the  measure. 


The  notes  of  the  1  chord  and  the  V  chord  in  the 
key  of  G  are: 
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Find  the  measures  of  the  song  in  which  the  melody 
skips  through  the  I  chord.  The  I  chord  is  outlined 
in  Measure  1  and  in  Measures  7  and  8  where  the 
melody  moves  from  sol  (5)  down  through  the  notes 
of  the  Z  chord.  In  Measure  13  the  melody  skips  up 
through  the  notes  of  the  I  chord.  Most  of  the  other 
notes  of  this  melody  move  step-wise. 

Can  you  find  the  active  tones  and  the  rest  tones? 
In  Measure  2  there  is  a  new  active  tone,  ti  (7), 
which  moves  up  to  do  (1).  We  are  now  acquainted 
with  four  active  tones  in  the  scale:  re  (2),  fa  (4), 
la  (6),  and  ti  (7).  The  rest  tones  are  the  tones  of 
the  I  chord:  do  (1),  mi  (3),  and  sol  (5). 

The  active  tones  tend  to  move  to  the  closest  rest 
tone  in  the  same  direction  as  the  melody  is  moving. 
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On  the  first  beat  of  Measure  5  there  are  two 
notes  called  eighth  notes.  Sing  the  first  line  of  the 


song,  and  notice  that  these  two  eighth  notes  move 
twice  as  fast  as  the  quarter  notes.  At  the  same  rate 
of  speed  (tempo),  two  eighth  notes  equal  one 
quarter  note.  To  form  an  eighth  note  you  add  a 
flag  to  the  stem  of  a  quarter  note  (  )  •  Two  eighth 

notes  sung  on  one  syllable  are  joined  by  a  beam 
( n  )•  An  eighth  rest  looks  like  this:  (  7  )• 

Swing  the  rhythm  as  you  sing  Measures  9  and 
10.  Do  you  hear  that  the  notes  are  not  all  the  same 
length?  The  note  for  the  first  syllable  of  “glorious” 
is  held  until  after  the  second  beat,  and  the  note 
for  the  second  syllable  of  “glorious  comes  between 
the  second  and  third  beats  of  the  measure. 

The  notation  to  indicate  this  rhythm  is  a  dotted 
quarter  note  followed  by  an  eighth  note  (  J.  JO  • 
Do  you  recall  how  a  dot  affects  a  note?  A  dot 
lengthens  a  note  by  half  its  value;  in  this  instance, 
the  dot  lengthens  the  quarter  note  by  half  a  beat, 
leaving  half  a  beat  for  the  eighth  note.  This  dotted 
rhythm  is  like  the  rhythm  of  a  skipping  step. 

The  following  songs  use  eighth  notes  and  dotted 
rhythms.  Sing  them,  using  syllables  or  numbers. 


Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 


Old  Tune 


JJJ-  J;1r 


Susie,  Little  Susie 


Folk  song  in  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  by  Humperdinck 


2/4  Metre 

Can  you  sing  The  Caisson  Song  from  memory? 
If  not,  perhaps  someone  will  sing  it  or  play  the 
record  for  you. 

Swing  the  rhythm  with  your  hand.  Do  you  feel 
that  the  rhythm  swings  in  two  beats  to  the  meas¬ 
ure?  There  is  a  quarter  note,  or  the  equivalent,  on 
each  beat.  The  metre  is  2/4. 

This  is  how  the  first  phrase  looks.  It  begins  on 


the  second  beat  with  a  pick-up. 
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When  you  swing  the  rhythm,  listen  carefully  to 
Measure  5  on  the  words  “caissons  go.”  Do  you 
notice  that  there  is  no  note  on  the  second  beat  of 
the  measure?  There  is  an  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  cais-sons  between  the  first  and  second 
beats  of  the  measure,  and  no  accent  on  the  second 
beat.  This  is  an  example  of  syncopation ,  which 
means  cutting  up  the  rhythm. 

The  Marines'  Hymn  is  also  in  2/4  metre.  Sing  it 
and  swing  the  rhythm.  Are  you  aware  that  it  also 
begins  with  a  pick-up?  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  pick-ups  of  The  Caisson  Song 
and  The  Marines’  Hymn? 
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You  have  noticed  that  the  first  two  notes  of  The 
Caisson  Song  are  of  equal  length,  while  in  The 
Marines’  Hymn  the  first  note  is  longer  than  the 
second.  This  is  another  example  of  dotted  rhythm. 


Cradle  Song 


Look  at  the  first  phrase  of  The  Marines’  Hymn. 
To  show  this  fast  dotted  rhythm,  we  use  a  dotted 
eighth  note  followed  by  a  sixteenth  note  (  J>.  J»- 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  studied  a  sixteenth 
note.  Its  stem  has  two  flags.  It  lasts  only  half  as 
long  as  an  eighth  note.  At  the  same  rate  of  speed 
(tempo)  two  sixteenth  notes  equal  one  eighth  note. 
A  sixteenth  rest  looks  like  this:  (  ^  ). 

In  Measure  3  there  is  a  dotted  quarter  note  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  eighth  note.  The  dotted  quarter  note 
is  held  until  after  the  second  beat,  and  the  eighth 
note  comes  half  way  between  the  second  beat  and 
the  first  beat  of  the  next  measure. 

In  Measure  6  this  rhythm  is  reversed.  An  eighth 
note  is  followed  by  a  dotted  quarter  note.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  syncopation,  much  like  that  in  Measure  5 
of  The  Caisson  Song.  How  does  it  differ? 

Sing  these  two  songs  and  swing  the  rhythm 
until  you  are  sure  you  feel  the  rhythm  of  2/4 
metre,  and  that  you  understand  the  notation  of 
the  syncopation  and  the  dotted  rhythm.  Always 
keep  a  steady  beat. 

Here  are  some  songs  in  2/4  metre: 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 


A  Ambo  Hato  Philippine  Singing  Game 


A  Little  Dancing  Song 


Bohemian  Folk  Tune 
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a  Come  On  Through,  Miss  Sally 
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American  Folk  Game 
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Snowflakes 


Czech  Folk  Song 
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If  you  can  remember  when  you  first  learned  to 
read  language,  you  will  recall  that  there  were 
some  words  that  you  did  not  recognize.  If  you 
came  upon  these  words  in  your  reading,  you  had 
to  have  help  before  you  could  pronounce  and 
understand  them.  You  will  find  this  true  also  in 
reading  music.  Many  of  the  songs  you  are  learning 
will  have  the  same  rhythmic  and  tonal  patterns 
that  you  have  learned,  and  you  will  be  able  to 


read  them  all  by  yourself.  Other  songs  will  con¬ 
tain  rhythmic  and  tonal  patterns  which  are  un¬ 
familiar  to  you,  and  you  will  need  help  in  learning 
how  they  sound.  As  you  have  more  experience  in 
reading,  you  will  learn  many  new  rhythmic  and 
tonal  patterns,  and  you  will  be  able  to  sing  them 
when  you  see  them  in  songs.  Reading  music  is  a 
rather  difficult  and  complex  skill.  You  should  not 
be  discouraged  if  your  progress  is  slow. 
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SONGS  TO  READ 


There  are  many  songs  in  this  book  which  you 
will  now  be  able  to  read.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
songs  for  practice  in  reading,  along  with  sugges¬ 
tions  on  each  one  that  will  help  you  to  read  them. 

Lord,  Thy  Glory,  page  2.  Key  of  G.  4/4  metre. 
For  beginning  pitches  sing  the  I  chord.  The  first 
part  begins  on  mi  (3);  the  second  part  begins  on 
do  (1).  The  parts  move  step-wise  with  occasional 
skips  through  the  notes  of  chords  1  and  V. 

Frequent  rhythmic  patterns: 


When  Love  is  Kind,  page  21.  Key  of  G.  3/4 
metre.  For  beginning  pitches  sing  down  from  do 
(1)  through  notes  of  the  1  chord. 


do  sol  mi 


1  5  3 

Two  upper  parts  hold  sol  (5),  and  lower  part  holds 
mi  (3).  The  melody  and  the  counter  melody 
(descant)  move  step-wise  and  skip  through  the 
notes  of  the  1  chord  and  the  V  chord.  The  two 
lower  parts  contain  chromatics,  with  which  you 
are  unfamiliar.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  with 
these  passages. 

Frequent  rhythmic  patterns: 
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Our  Beautiful  Valley,  page  46.  Key  of  E  flat. 
3/4  metre. 
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Scale  I  chord  V  chord 


The  beginning  pitch  is  do  (1).  The  melody  moves 
stepwise  most  of  the  time. 

Unfamiliar  tonal  patterns: 


— 

a 

— o— 

— n - 

— e — 

tl 

o 

- e - 

mi 

fa  la 

sol 

mi 

fa 

ti 

do 

3 

4  6 

5 

3 

4 

7 

i 

The  melody  begins  with  : 

a  pick-up 

on 

the  third 

beat  of  the  measure. 

Frequent  rhythmic  patterns: 


The  Linden  Tree,  page  61.  Key  of  F.  3/4  metre. 
(Two  upper  parts.)  For  beginning  pitches,  sing 
up  through  the  notes  of  the  I  chord.  The  upper 
part  holds  sol  (5);  the  second  part  holds  mi  (3). 


Both  parts  move  step-wise  and  through  the  notes 
of  the  /  chord. 

Unfamiliar  tonal  patterns: 


JJ  O  Q  - 

mi  mi  fa  re  sol 

3  3  4  2  5 

The  song  begins  with  a  short  pick-up,  an  eighth 
note  on  the  second  half  of  the  third  beat  of  the 
measure,  before  the  first  beat  of  the  next  measure. 

A  new  rhythmic  pattern  is  the  triplet  (  J~jJ  ) , 
which  has  three  notes  of  equal  length  on  one  beat. 
The  first  of  the  three  notes  is  accented. 

Frequent  rhythmic  patterns: 


f  J-  J> 


Jutlandish  Dance  Song,  page  66.  Key  of  F.  2/ 4 
metre  and  3/8  metre.  The  melody  begins  on  sol  (5) 
below  do  (1).  It  moves  through  the  1  chord  and 
along  the  scale.  There  is  extensive  use  of  the  triplet 
(  )•  The  refrain  is  in  3/8  metre.  3/8  metre 

swings  in  three  beats  to  the  measure  as  does  3/4, 
but  in  3/8  metre  there  is  an  eighth  note,  or  the 
equivalent,  on  each  beat  instead  of  a  quarter  note. 

The  bass  (low)  part  is  written  on  the  bass  staff. 
There  are  two  different  notes  in  the  bass  part,  do 
(1)  and  sol  (5).  You  can  sing  it  by  ear. 

A  la  Claire  Fontaine,  page  118,  Key  of  G.  2/4 
metre.  This  melody  is  very  easy  to  read  since  it 
uses  only  the  five  notes,  do  re  mi  fa  sol. 

Good  Christian  Men,  Rejoice!  page  171.  Key 
of  E  flat.  3/4  metre.  There  are  no  unfamiliar  tonal 
or  rhythmic  patterns.  Above  the  last  note  of  each 
phrase  there  is  a  fermata  (  O  ) .  The  fermata  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  note  under  it  is  to  be  held  for  one 
or  two  additional  beats. 

Carol  of  the  Floivers,  page  172.  Key  of  G.  2/4 
metre.  For  beginning  pitches  sing  the  1  chord.  The 
soprano  part  begins  on  mi  (3);  second  soprano 
begins  on  do  (1);  and  the  alto  begins  on  sol  (5) 
below  do  (1 ).  There  are  no  unfamiliar  rhythmic  or 
tonal  patterns. 

By  following  this  general  scheme  of  finding  the 
key  of  the  song  and  locating  do,  swinging  a  few 
measures  of  the  song  to  help  you  feel  the  rhythm, 
and  going  over  new  tonal  and  rhythmic  patterns 
before  you  start  to  sing,  you  should  be  able  to 
read  all  the  songs  in  the  book. 
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CHORDS  FOR  ACCOMPANIMENTS 


In  addition  to  being  able  to  read  songs,  you 
will  want  to  know  more  about  chording.  Below 
you  will  find  notation  for  several  chords  in  the 
most  commonly  used  keys.  You  are  already 
familiar  with  the  I  and  the  V  chords  in  several 
keys,  and  you  will  find  additional  chords,  valu¬ 
able  for  singing  as  well  as  for  chording  with 
the  piano,  accordion,  guitar,  auto-harp  and 
other  instruments. 

The  7V  chord,  built  on  the  fourth  degree  of 


the  scale,  is  used  almost  as  frequently  as  the  V 
chord.  Toward  the  end  of  a  song  the  V^  chord 
is  sometimes  used.  This  chord  differs  from  the 
V  chord  in  that  it  has  an  additional  tone,  fa  (4). 
The  other  chords  are  valuable  to  know. 

Try  using  these  chords  with  songs,  and  let 
your  ear  help  in  deciding  which  chords  to  use. 
Since  “barber  shop”  harmony  is  based  on  the 
use  of  these  chords,  you  might  find  it  interesting 
to  experiment  with  harmonizing  familiar  songs. 


n  .  .  .  Additional 

Basic  Chords  Useful  chords 


I  IV  V  V7  vi  11^  4 


G  C  D  D?  e  min.  A7  G7 


h*=-r- 

44=\ 

H* 

4  \  | 

I  IV  V  V7  vi  II^j  I7q 
D  G  A  A,  bmin.  E?  D? 


Key  of 


Additional 

Basic  Chords  Useful  Chords 


F  b1>  C  C7  d  min.  G7  F? 


I  IV  V  V7  Vi  II  ‘  t,  l7b 
B^E^F  F?  g  min.  C7  B^. 

-0 . ij? 


I  IV  V  V7  vi  II'|,I7l> 
e\>  A^  B^>  B^7  c  min.  F?  E^ 


7  ”  *7q 

A  D  E  E7  f#min.  B7  A? 


I  IV  V  V7  vi  II h  I7b 
a\>  d\>  e^  e1>7  f  min.  b\>7  aI>7 


I  IV  v  v7  vi  i7lJ 


1 

— N 

••  < 

,  J  -3* 

i 

)  *1:  ft 

hi 

14- 

i=H 

4 

-14 

— 

i  i  Jl 

i  iv  v  v7  vi  n^i7b 

^  G^  A^  A^7  b^min.  E^7  Dt>7 


i  IV  v  v7  vi  ii  L  i 


8#  •  Ij 


I  IV  V  v7  vi  11^  I7t 
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ARRANGEMENT  INDEX 


In  this  index,  the  numerals  and  letters  opposite  each 
song  title  and  in  the  column  headed  “Classification” 
are  explained  in  the  code  below.  The  numerals  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  number  of  parts  in  which  the  song  may  be 
sung.  For  example,  “1”  —  unison,  “2”  —  two-part,  and 
so  forth.  An  asterisk  (  0 )  means  that  an  optional  descant 
is  available. 


The  letter  which  follows  a  “1”  indicates  the  general 
range  of  the  melody  of  the  song.  Letters  following 
“2”,  “3”,  and  “4”  show  the  various  combinations  in 
which  a  part  may  be  sung.  And  the  capital  letters  in 
the  columns  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  code  refer  to  the  various 
types  of  voices:  S  Soprano,  A  Alto,  T  Tenor,  A/T 
Alto-Tenor,  B  Bass. 


CODE 


1.  Unison 

2. 

Two-part 

3.  Three-part 

4. 

Four-part 

a.  high 

a.  S-A 

a.  S-S-A 

a.  S-A-T-B 

b.  medium 

b.  S-A/T 

b.  S-A-A/T 

b.  S-A-A/T-B 

c.  low 

c.  S-B 

c.  S-A-B 

c.  S-S-A-B 

d.  T-B 

d.  T-T-B 

d.  S-S-A-A 

e.  A/T-T 

e.  S-A-T 

e.  S-S-A-A/T 

f.  S-T-B 

g.  S-A/T-B 

Title 

Page 

Classification 

T  itle 

Page 

Classification 

All  Glory,  Laud,  and 

Huntsman,  The 

224 

lc 

Honor 

14 

lb,  2a,  * 

Huron  Carol,  The 

168 

lb,  2a,  3c 

All  Through  the  Night 

75 

lb,  2ac,  3cg 

I  Ride  an  Old  Paint 

98 

lc,  3c 

Alleluia 

202 

lb,  Sab 

I  Vow  to  Thee,  My 

Angels  We  Have  Heard 

Country 

186 

lbc 

On  High 

190 

lb,  2a,  3e,  4a 

Ice  Cream  Man 

236 

lb,  ° 

Annie  Laurie 

8 

lb, 3c  4c 

Jingle  Bells 

177 

lb, 2ab 

Aria  ( Bastien  and 

JUTLANDISH  DANCE  SONG 

66 

lb,  2ac,  3c 

Bastienne ) 

211 

lb 

Legend  of  Madame  Angot, 

A- Roving 

82 

lbc,  2cd 

The 

135 

la,  3c,  * 

Ba’a  M’ Nucha 

191 

lb,  2a,  3c 

Linden  Tree,  The 

61 

la,  2a,  3c 

Babe  of  Bethlehem 

174 

lb,  2a,  3a,  4d 

Lord,  Thy  Glory 

2 

lc,  2a,  * 

Bell  Song 

132 

lb,  3c,  4a 

Lovely  Rosebud,  The 

108 

lb,  2a,  3c 

Bid  Phillis  Goodbye 

38 

la,  2ac,  3bc,  4a 

Loyal  Sons  of 

Birds’  Winter  Song 

47 

lc 

Glockenheim 

139 

4a 

Boat  Glides  Slowly,  A 

6 

lb,  3a 

Many  Surprises 

54 

lc,  2ab 

By  the  Fountain 

118 

lb,  2a,  3e,  4a° 

Marianne  Went  to  the 

Canadian  Boat  Song,  A 

122 

lb,  2a 

Mill 

110 

lb,  3c 

Carol  of  the  Birds 

170 

lb,  3bf,  4a,* 

Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold 

Carol  of  the  Flowers 

172 

lb,  2a,  3ab 

Ground 

22 

lc,  2a,  3ab,  4a,  * 

Castle  Tower,  The 

74 

lc,  2a 

Merkenstein 

221 

la,  2a 

Cavaliers,  The 

240 

lc,  3cg 

Mermaid,  The 

44 

la,  2ac,  3c 

Climbin’  Up  the  Mountain 

104 

lb,  2ae,  3ad 

Minstrel  Boy,  Tile 

56 

lc,  * 

Cornish  May  Song 

88 

la,  2a,  3c,  4a 

Moo-Lee-Hua 

94 

lb 

Country  Delight 

206 

lb 

Mournful  Serenade 

42 

la,  2c,  3c 

Country  Gardens 

10 

3c 

My  Girl  in  Toslow 

116 

la,  2a,  3c 

Dancing  Maiden,  The 

40 

lc,  2ab 

Now  Thank  We  All  Our 

Deep  River 

5 

la,  2ac,  3c 

God 

185 

lb,  2a,  3cg 

Don’t  You  Go 

52 

lb,  2c,  3c 

O  Canada 

246 

lb 

Far-Away  Valley 

78 

lb,  3ab 

O  God,  Beneath  Thy 

Five  Rounds 

91 

4 

Guiding  Hand 

180 

lc,  2a,  3c,  4a,  ° 

Friend  of  My  Heart 

58 

la,  3ab 

O  God  of  Love 

184 

lc,  2a,  3b,  4ab,  * 

Gay  the  Rose 

112 

la,  2a,  3be,  4ab 

O  Holy  Night 

165 

lb,  2a,  3bc,  4a 

God  Save  the  Queen 

248 

lb 

Oh  Lord  So  Wondrous 

67 

la,  2c,  3c,  4a 

Good  Christian  Men, 

Oh!  Susanna 

26 

lc,  2c,  3c,  4a 

Rejoice! 

171 

lc 

Old  Folks  at  Home 

24 

lc 

Great  Big  Sea,  A 

128 

lb,  3c 

On  Wings  of  Song 

226 

lb,  2a 

Greensleeves 

62 

lc,  2ab,  3ab 

One  Quiet  Night 

86 

lb,  2ab,  3b,  4ab 

Hatikvah 

83 

lb,  2a,  4a 

Our  Beautiful  Valley 

46 

lc 
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Our  Land 

89 

lb,  2ac,  3c 

Swiss  Evening  Song 

50 

la,  2a,  Sab 

Papa  Tony 

124 

lc 

Three  Little  Maids 

159 

la,  3a 

Peter 

48 

la,  2a,  3ab 

Thrush  Song 

59 

lc,  2a 

Pretty  Jennee 

81 

lc,  3c 

Tinkers’  Song 

147 

lb 

Queen’s  Prayer,  The 

41 

la,  2a,  3b,  4de 

Tyrolienne 

144 

lb 

Rantin’  Rovin’  Robin 

92 

lb,  2c,  3c 

Ute  Mountain  Air 

97 

lc,  2a,  3ab 

Rondo 

152 

lb 

Vangeline 

70 

la,  2a,  4a 

Sailor,  The 

222 

lb 

Very  Kind  Young  Couple,  A 

208 

lb 

Sainte  Marguerite 

100 

lb,  2a,  3a 

Vidalita 

80 

lc,  2a 

Saleynu 

182 

lb,  4a 

Waltzing  Matilda 

76 

lc,  2a 

Schnitzelbank 

233 

lb,  4a 

Wandering  in  the  Woods 

150 

la 

Seguidilla  from  La 

We  Sing  a  Song  to  Canada 

120 

lb,  2a 

Mancha 

71 

lb 

Welcome  Happy  Morning 

196 

lc,  2a,  3c,  4a,  • 

Serenade  in  Vain 

79 

la,  2a,  3ab 

When  I  Was  a  Lad 

156 

lc,  2a,  4a 

Sierras  of  Chiapas,  The 

36 

lb,  2a 

When  Love  Is  Kind 

21 

lb,  3ab,  * 

Spider’s  Web,  The 

34 

lb 

Where’er  You  Walk 

199 

lb 

Spinner,  The 

244 

3c 

You  Are  Like  A  Lovely 

Squid- Jiggin’  Ground,  The 

114 

lc,  2a,  3c 

Flower  (Rubinstein) 

218 

la 

Star-Spangled  Banner, 

You  Are  Like  A  Lovely 

The 

188 

lbc,  4a 

Flower  (Schumann) 

216 

lc 

Swing  Canon 

242 

2acd 

Youth’s  the  Season 

131 

lb,  2c,  3c 

GLOSSARY  OF  UNFAMILIAR  TERMS 


a’  (a),  all  ( Scotch ) 

aboon  (a-boon'),  about  (Scotch) 

bikurim  (be'kob-rim'),  a  gift  offering  (Hebrew) 
brae  (bra),  a  hillside  (Scotch) 

Chiapas  (che-a'pds),  a  state  in  SE  Mexico 
Chillon  ( cbe-yon '),  a  town  in  Chiapas  (Mexico) 
Cornish  (korn'ish),  from  Cornwall  in  SW  England 
coulee  (koc/le),  a  trench-like  valley 

Glockenheim  (glok'en-bim),  a  mythical  kingdom 
gold’ner  ring  (golt'ner  ring),  a  golden  ring 
grad  (grod),  straight 

Helston  (h el' stun'),  a  town  in  Cornwall  (England) 
hin  und  her  (bin  oont  bar),  backward  and  forward 
hoolihan  (hob'llhan'),  a  rowdy  person 

Jutland  (jut'land ),  a  peninsula  in  Denmark 

krum  (kroom),  crooked 

Leinster  (len'ster),  a  province  in  Ireland 
lichtputzscheer  (likt'pobts-sher'),  scissors  used  at  one 
time  to  cut  the  wick  of  a  candle 
linden  (lin'den),  a  large  shade  tree 
loth  (l5th),  unwilling,  reluctant 
Ludlow  (lud'lo),  a  town  near  Shropshire,  England 

Mancha,  La  (la  man'chd),  old  province  in  Spain 
Manzanares  (man'tbd-nd'rds),  a  town  in  Spain 
Maxwelton  (maks-wel'tun),  a  town  in  Scotland 


Merkenstein  (mer'ken-stin'),  a  beautiful  spot  near 
Voslar,  Germany 

Moo-Lee-Hua  (moo  le  tvba),  a  Chinese  flower  similar 
to  a  jasmine 

muleteer  (mii'le-ter'),  one  who  drives  mules 
o’  (o),  of  (Scotch) 

Ocosingo  (o'ko-sing'go),  a  town  in  Chiapas  (Mexico) 
Orestes  (b-res'tez),  a  legendary  character  in  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  of  ancient  times 

paloma  (pa-lo' ma),  a  dove  (Spanish) 
philomel  (fil'o-mel),  a  nightingale 
Punchinello  (pun'cbi-nel'lo),  a  famous  clown 

Robin  (ro'bin),  a  proper  name 

sae  (sa),  so  (Scotch) 

schnitzelbank  (sb  nit  s' el-bank'),  a  cutting  bench 
schones  ding  (sbay'nes  ding),  a  beautiful  thing 
Shabuot  (sbd-vob'otb),  Pentecost,  or  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
in  the  Hebrew  ritual 

sierra  (si-er'a),  a  saw  (Spanish),  usually  indicates  a 
range  of  mountains 

wagenrad  (vd' gen-rod'),  a  wagon  wheel  (German) 

Verdi  (var'de),  a  leading  Italian  composer  of  operas 
vidalita  (ve-da'le-ta'),  diminutive  form  of  Spanish  word 
for  life  (la  vida) 

Zamboanga  (sam'bo-bng'ga),  a  province  in  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands 
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CLASSIFIED  INDEX 


National  and  Ethnical  Listings 


AUSTRALIA 

Waltzing  Matilda,  76. 

CANADA 

By  the  Fountain,  118;  Canadian 
Boat  Song,  A,  122;  Gay  the  Rose, 
112;  God  Save  the  Queen,  248; 
Great  Big  Sea,  A,  128;  Huron 
Carol,  The,  168;  Lovely  Rosebud, 
The,  108;  Marianne  Went  to  the 
Mill,  110;  My  Girl  in  Toslow, 
116;  O  Canada,  246;  Sainte  Mar¬ 
guerite,  100;  Squid- Jiggin’ 
Ground,  The,  114;  We  Sing  a 
Song  to  Canada,  120, 

CHINA 

Moo-Lee-Hua,  94. 

COSTA  RICA 

Many  Surprises,  54. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Castle  Tower,  The,  74;  Cava¬ 
liers,  The,  240. 

DENMARK 

Jutlandish  Dance  Song,  66. 
ENGLAND 

A-Roving,  82;  Cornish  May 
Song,  88;  Country  Gardens,  10; 
Five  Rounds,  91;  Greensleeves, 
62;  I  Vow  to  Thee,  My  Country, 
186;  Mermaid,  The,  44;  Three 
Little  Maids,  159;  Welcome 
Happy  Morning,  196;  When  I 
Was  a  Lad,  156;  Where’er  You 
Walk,  199;  Youth’s  the  Season, 
131. 

FINLAND 

A  Boat  Glides  Slowly,  6;  Birds’ 
Winter  Song,  47;  Far-Away  Val¬ 
ley,  78;  Our  Land,  39. 

FRANCE 

Angels  We  Have  Heard  on 
High,  190;  Bid  Phillis  Goodbye, 


38;  Carol  of  the  Birds,  170;  Carol 
of  the  Flowers,  173;  Legend  of 
Madame  Angot,  The,  135;  O  Holy 
Night,  1 65;  Rondo,  152. 

GERMANY 

Alleluia,  202;  All  Glory,  Laud 
and  Honor,  14;  Aria,  211;  Bell 
Song,  The,  132;  Country  Delight, 
206;  Good  Christian  Men,  Re¬ 
joice!  171;  Huntsman,  The,  224; 
Linden  Tree,  The,  61;  Lord,  Thy 
Glory,  2;  Merkenstein,  221;  Now 
Thank  We  All  Our  God,  185;  One 
Quiet  Night,  86;  On  Wings  of 
Song,  226;  Our  Beautiful  Valley, 
46;  Sailor,  The,  222;  Schnitzel- 
bank,  233;  Serenade  in  Vain  (Wen- 
dish),  79;  Spinner,  The,  244; 
Tyrolienne,  144;  Very  Kind  Young 
Couple,  A,  208;  You  Are  Like  a 
Lovely  Flower,  216, 

GREECE 

Vangeline,  70. 

HAWAII 

Queen’s  Prayer,  The,  41. 
HEBREW 

Baa  M’ Nucha,  191;  Hatikvah, 
83;  Saleynu,  182. 

HUNGARY 

Friend  of  My  Heart,  58. 
IRELAND 

Minstrel  Boy,  The,  56;  Pretty 
Jennee,  31;  When  Love  Is  Kind, 
21. 


ITALY 

Mournful  Serenade,  The,  42. 
MEXICO 

Sierras  of  Chiapas,  The,  36. 


NORWAY 

Loyal  Sons  of  Glockenheim, 
139;  Oh  Lord  So  Wondrous,  67; 
Wandering  in  the  Woods,  150. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
Don’t  You  Go,  52. 

RUSSIA 

Peter,  48;  You  Are  Like  a  Love¬ 
ly  Flower,  218. 

SCOTLAND 

Annie  Laurie,  8;  Rantin’  Rovin’ 
Robin,  92. 

SPAIN 

Seguidilla  from  La  Mancha,  71. 
SWEDEN 

Dancing  Maiden,  The,  40. 

SWITZERLAND 

Swiss  Evening  Song,  50. 

UNITED  STATES 

Babe  of  Bethlehem,  174;  Climb¬ 
in’  Up  the  Mountain,  104;  Deep 
River,  5;  Ice  Cream  Man,  236;  1 
Ride  an  Old  Paint,  98;  Jingle 
Bells,  177;  Massa’s  in  the  Cold. 
Cold,  Ground,  22;  O  God,  Beneath 
Thy  Guiding  Hand,  180;  O  God 
of  Love,  184;  Oh!  Susanna,  26; 
Old  Folks  at  Home,  24;  Papa 
Tony,  124;  Spider’s  Web,  The,  34; 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  The,  188; 
Swing  Canon,  242;  Thrush  Song, 
59;  Tinkers’  Song,  147;  Ute  Moun¬ 
tain  Air,  97, 

URUGUAY 
Vidalita,  80. 

WALES 

All  Through  the  Night,  75. 
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ALPHABETICAL  SONG  INDEX 


TITLE 

AUTHOR  OR  SOURCE 

COMPOSER  OR  SOURCE 

PAGE 

All  Glory,  Laud,  and  Honor 

John  Mason  Neale 

Teschner-Bach 

14 

All  Through  the  Night 

Sir  Harold  Boulton 

Welsh  Folk  Song 

75 

Alleluia 

English  version  by  Earl  Rogers 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

202 

Angels  We  Have  Heard 
on  High 

Old  French  Carol 

190 

Annie  Laurie 

William  Douglass 

Lady  John  Scott 

8 

Aria 

English  version  by  Aileen  Fisher 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

211 

A-Roving 

Traditional 

Sea  Chantey 

82 

Baa  M’Nucha  (Rest  Has 

Come  ) 

English  version  by  Harry  H.  Fein 

D.  Sambursky 

191 

Rabe  of  Bethlehem 

Traditional 

American  Folk  Song 

174 

Bell  Song 

E.  Schwab 

Johann  Strauss 

132 

Bid  Phillis  Goodbye 

English  version  by  Nancy  Byrd 
Turner 

French  Folk  Song 

38 

Birds’  Winter  Song 

English  version  by  Eleanor 
Graham  Vance 

Selim  Palmgren 

4 

Boat  Glides  Slowly,  A 

English  version  by  Eleanor 
Graham  Vance 

Selim  Palmgren 

6 

By  the  Fountain 

French  Canadian  Folk  Song 

118 

Canadian  Boat  Song,  A 

Thomas  Moore 

Canadian  Folk  Song 

122 

Carol  of  the  Birds 

Traditional 

Carol  from  Bas-Quercy 

170 

Carol  of  the  Flowers 

English  version  by  Eleanor 

Alletta  Chaffee 

Carol  from  Bas-Quercy 

172 

Castle  Tower,  The 

English  version  by  Ann 

MacMillan 

Czechoslovakian  Folk  Song 

74 

Cavaliers,  The 

English  version  by  Marion 
Bergman 

Czechoslovakian  Folk  Song 

240 

Climbin’  Up  the  Mountain 

Traditional 

Negro  Spiritual 

104 

Cornish  May  Song 

Sir  Alexander  Boswell 

English  Folk  Song 

88 

Country  Delight 

English  version  by  Eleanor 
Graham  Vance 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

206 

Country  Gardens 

Herbert  Haufrecht 

English  Folk  Song 

10 

Dancing  Maiden,  The 

English  version  by  Ann  Johnson 

Swedish  Folk  Song 

40 

Deep  River 

Traditional 

Negro  Spiritual 

5 

Don’t  You  Go 

Abbie  Farwell  Brown 

Folk  Song  from  Zamboanga 

52 

Far-Away  Valley 

English  version  by  Ann 
MacMillan 

Finnish  Folk  Song 

78 

Five  Rounds 

Composers  Unknown 

91 

Friend  of  My  Heart 

English  version  by  Eleanor 
Graham  Vance 

Tisza  Aladar 

58 

Gay  the  Rose 

French  Canadian  Folk  Song 

112 

God  Save  the  Queen 

Arr.  by  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan 

248 

Good  Christian  Men,  RejoiceI 

John  Mason  Neale 

Ancient  German  Melody 

171 

Great  Big  Sea,  A 

Newfoundland  Folk  Song 

128 

Greensleeves 

Traditional 

English  Folk  Ballad 

62 

Hatikvah  (The  Hope) 

English  version  by  Rabbi  Jacob 
Freedman 

Traditional  Melody 

83 

Huron  Carol,  The 

English  version  by 

J.  E.  Middleton 

Indian  Carol 

168 
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Huntsman,  The 

English  version  by  Ann 

MacMillan 

Johannes  Brahms 

224 

I  Ride  an  Old  Paint 

Traditional 

Cowboy  Ballad 

98 

I  Vow  to  Thee,  My  Country 

Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice 

Gustav  Holst 

186 

Ice  Cream  Man  (Ding-Dong, 
Ting-a-Ling) 

Jimmy  Eaton 

Jimmy  Eaton 

236 

Jingle  Bells 

J.  Pierpont 

J.  Pierpont 

177 

J  UTLANDISIi  DANCE  SONG 

English  version  by  Eleanor  Smith 

Danish  Folk  Song 

66 

Legend  of  Madame  Angot, 

The 

English  version  by  Ann 

MacMillan 

Alexandre  LeCocq 

135 

Linden  Tree,  The 

English  version  by  John 
Troutbeck 

Franz  Schubert 

61 

Lord,  Thy  Glory 

Richard  Mant 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

2 

Lovely  Rosebud,  The 

Paraphrased  by  Boyce  Gaddes 

French  Canadian  Folk  Song 

108 

Loyal  Sons  of  Glockenheim 

Jimmy  Eaton 

Edvard  Grieg 

139 

Many  Surprises 

English  version  by  Eleanor 
Graham  Vance 

Folk  Song  from  Costa  Rica 

54 

Marianne  Went  to  the  Mill 

French  Canadian  Folk  Song 

110 

Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground 

Stephen  Collins  Foster 

Stephen  Collins  Foster 

22 

Merkenstein 

English  version  by  Ann 
MacMillan 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

221 

Mermaid,  The 

Traditional 

Sea  Chantey 

44 

Minstrel  Boy,  The 

Thomas  Moore 

Irish  Folk  Song 

56 

Moo-Lee-Hua 

English  version  by  Ann 

MacMillan 

Chinese  Folk  Song 

94 

Mournful  Serenade,  The 

English  version  by  Joseph 
DeVaux 

Italian  Folk  Song 

42 

My  Girl  in  Toslow 

H.  W.  LeMessurier 

Newfoundland  Folk  Song 

116 

Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God 

Catherine  Winkworth 

Criiger-Bach 

185 

O  Canada 

R.  Stanley  Weir 

Calixa  Lavallee 

246 

O  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding 
Hand 

Leonard  Bacon 

John  Hatton 

180 

O  God  of  Love 

Henry  Baker 

Plenry  Baker 

184 

0  Holy  Night 

Adolphe  Adam 

Adolphe  Adam 

165 

Oh  Lord  So  Wondrous 

English  version  by  Julia  W. 
Bingham 

Edvard  Grieg 

67 

Oh!  Susanna 

Stephen  Collins  Foster 

Stephen  Collins  Foster 

26 

Old  Folks  at  Home 

Stephen  Collins  Foster 

Stephen  Collins  Foster 

24 

On  Wings  of  Song 

From  the  German  of  Heinrich 
Heine 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

226 

One  Quiet  Night 

English  version  by  Aileen  Fisher 

German  Folk  Song 

86 

Our  Beautiful  Valley 

English  version  by  Julia  W. 
Bingham 

German  Folk  Song 

46 

Our  Land  (Finnish  National 
Song) 

From  the  Finnish  of  J.  L. 
Runeberg 

F.  Pacius 

39 

Papa  Tony 

Jimmy  Eaton 

Jimmy  Eaton 

124 

Peter 

English  version  by  Alfred 
Litzerman 

Russian  Folk  Song 

48 

Pretty  Jennee 

Traditional 

Irish  Folk  Song 

31 
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Queen’s  Prayer,  The 

From  the  Hawaiian  of  Queen 

Liliuokalani 

Queen  Liliuokalani 

41 

Rantin’  Rovin’  Robin 

Robert  Burns 

Scotch  Folk  Song 

92 

Rondo 

English  version  by  Eleanor 

Graham  Vance 

Jacques  Offenbach 

152 

Sailor,  The 

English  version  by  Aileen  Fisher 

Franz  Schubert 

222 

Sainte  Marguerite 

English  version  by  Paul  England 

French  Canadian  Folk  Song 

100 

Saleynu  (Siiabuot  Song) 

English  version  by  Harry  H. 

Fein 

J.  Gorochov 

182 

Schnitzelbank 

Traditional 

German  Folk  Song 

233 

Seguidilla  from  La  Mancha 

Willard  R.  Trask 

Spanish  Folk  Song 

71 

Serenade  in  Vain 

Willard  R.  Trask 

Wendish  Folk  Song 

79 

Sierras  of  Chiapas,  The 

English  version  by  Joseph 

DeVaux 

Alfonso  Esparza  Oteo 

36 

Spider’s  Web,  The 

Charlotte  Druit  Cole 

Paul  Hindemith 

34 

Spinner,  The 

English  version  by  Ann 

MacMillan 

German  Folk  Song 

244 

Squid-Jiggin’  Ground,  The 

Arthur  R.  Scammell 

Newfoundland  Folk  Song 

114 

Star-Spangled  Banner,  The 

Francis  Scott  Key 

Attributed  to  John  Stafford  Smith 

188 

Swing  Canon 

Roy  E.  Freeburg 

Roy  E.  Freeburg 

242 

Swiss  Evening  Song 

English  version  by  Walter 

Ducloux 

Ferdinand  Hubert 

50 

Three  Little  Maids 

W.  S.  Gilbert 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 

159 

Thrush  Song 

Clinton  Scollard 

Paul  Hindemith 

59 

Tinkers’  Song 

Harry  B.  Smith 

Reginald  DeKoven 

147 

Tyrolienne 

English  version  by  Aileen  Fisher 

Johann  Strauss 

144 

Ute  Mountain  Am 

Ute  Tribal  Air 

97 

Vangeline 

English  version  by  Eleanor 

Graham  Vance 

Greek  Folk  Song 

70  ' 

Very  Kind  Young  Couple,  A 

English  version  by  Francis  X. 

Nulty 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

208 

VlDALITA 

English  version  by  Irma 

Labastille 

Uruguayan  Folk  Song 

80 

Waltzing  Matilda 

A.  B.  Patterson 

Marie  Cowan 

76 

Wandering  in  the  Woods 

English  version  by  Nancy  Byrd 

Turner 

Edvard  Grieg 

150 

We  Sing  a  Song  to  Canada 

F.  Harris 

Healey  Willan 

120 

Welcome  Happy  Morning 

English  version  by  John  Ellerton 

Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan 

196 

When  I  Was  a  Lad 

W.  S.  Gilbert 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 

156 

When  Love  Is  Kind 

Thomas  Moore 

Irish  Folk  Song 

21 

Where’er  You  Walk 

Alexander  Pope 

George  Frederick  Handel 

199 

You  Are  Like  a  Lovely 

From  the  German  of  Heinrich 

Flower 

Pleine 

Anton  Rubinstein 

218 

You  Are  Like  a  Lovely 

From  the  German  of  Heinrich 

Flower 

Heine 

Robert  Schumann 

216 

Youth’s  the  Season 

John  Gay 

Attributed  to  John  Gay 

131 

266 
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